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| Dependable 


HE battery is the heart of 
your or any flashlight, and your 
care in selecting the very highest 
quality will be repaid in generous 
measure in longer service and de- 
pendability under every condition. 


Burgess Batteries—Flashlight, 
Radio and General Ignition—are 
electrically, chemically and me- 
chanically perfect, and for fifteen 
years Burgess Flashlight Batteries 
have been the true standard of 
quality in the flashlight field. 


A Laboratory Product 


Burcess BATTERY CoMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 
Canadian Factories and Offices: 

Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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In 48 States and 
32 Foreign Lands 
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SMITH BONDS 
are bought 















have resulted in world-wide confidence 
in the First Mortgage Bonds sold by The 
F, H. Smith Company. Thousands of 
men and women, in 48 states and 32 
foreign lands, have bought Smith Bonds 
by mail. 
Many of these investors have bought 
Smith Bonds in large amounts. Others 
have bought them under our Investment 
Savings Plan, by making an initial pay- 
ment of 10% or more on a $100, $500 or 
$1,000 bond, and completing the purchase 
within 10 months. They get the full rate of 
bond interest on every payment. 
\ Whether you have much or little to 
invest, current offerings of Smith 
Bonds will give you the strong se- 
curity of modern, income-producing 
city property with the liberal yield 
of 7%. Send your name and address 
on the form below for our booklets, “Fifty-three 
Years of Proven Safety” and “How to Build an 
Independent Income.” 


THE F. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
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NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS | 
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METAL ARTS CO., lnc. 





The Hayes Method for Asthma 
and Hay-Fever 


TheR ized Standard of S ful T: ey 


For particulars of the Hayes Method and reports of cured 
cases, young and old, address P, HAROLD HAYES, M.D. 
Buffalo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin Y-252. 
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SEBA PARLIN’S ARK 


i HERE you been, Lysander,” asked 
Caleb Peaslee as Deacon Hyne turned 
in at the gate and approached the porch 
where Caleb, enveloped in a big kitchen 
apron of Mrs. Peaslee’s, sat shelling peas. 
| ‘Wherever it was,” he added after a more 
| searching look at the deacon’s face, “‘it ain’t 
gladdened you up much, by your looks.” 
“T went round by Edson Parlin’s,” the 
deacon said, ‘‘with the idea of speakin’ a 
| word or two of advice to him about the 
hog-house he’s goin’ to build. I built one 
m’self last year, and I thought mebbe a 

| hint or two would be welcomed—but if it 
was he hid it; dre’tful sot and bound to go 
ahead, he seemed to be; so I come away and 
‘left him.” 

“Bound to have a cubelow on it—is he?” 

Caleb inquired shrewdly. 

“T didn’t git so far as speakin’ about a 
'cubelow,”’ said the deacon. “I’d only 
scurcely spoke of havin’ west and south win- 
ders in it when he went and fetched out some 
plans and showed ’em to me. ‘There!’ he 
says. ‘I took counsel over that, and I paid to 
have them drawin’s made—and I figger I’d 
be a fool to go to changin’ em every time 
some well-wisher comes along and sees where 
he’d built it diff’rent.’”’ ber 

Caleb looked at the deacon sympathetic- 
ally. “I know jest how you're feelin’, Hyne,”’ 
he said. ‘‘So I’m goin’ to tell you somethin’ 
that’ll mebbe make you look at it diff’rent. 

“‘Seein’ it was Edson’s own uncle that this 
thing happened to, he must have heard of it 
times enough; and it may have been in his 
mind, when he started to build his hog 
house. 

“This gre’t-uncle of Edson’s,” Caleb 
went on, ‘way back in the forties some- 
time, made up his mind to build a house and 
mebbe git married. Seba Parlin, his name 
was, and I c’n r’member him as a crusty old 
bach that all us boys was scared of. 

“The way I heard it told was that he’d 
settled on the girl, but she hadn’t settled on 
him, apparently, for she married another 
fellow entirely; and one of the reasons was 
| the way Seba built his house. 

“In his young days, they say, he was a 
biddable sort of critter, easy to talk into any 
course; let him be doin’ anything, and the 
first man along c’d p’int out to Bim some 
other way of doin’ it, and Seba’d foller his 
advice instead of his own judgment—and 
he’d do it a dozen times, mebbe, on the same 
job of work. It made his farmin’ kind of 
patchy, you might say, and it made his 
house a good deal more so. 

“He started it all right, near’s I c’d find 
out, but he hadn’t more’n got the founda- 
tions in when some well-meanin’ neighbor 
told him he ought to run out a wing to the 
west, so he’d have the afternoon sun in a 
room for his wife to set in and sew. And so 
Seba, without takin’ thought of it’s throwin’ 
his plan out of balance, went and done it, or 
got ready to. 

“That was only the b’ginnin’, though; 
one man and another found fault with his 
plans and p’inted out to him he ought to 
have a room here and another one there, and 
cut windows where he’d planned to have 
just wall, and throw out a porch here and an 
entry there, till at last, from havin’ a com- 
f’table six-room house that’d have been easy 








. | to care for, he had a sprawlin’ mess of rooms 


hitched together that didn’t look like a 
house and that would take two women’s time 
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Miscellany 


to look after. It cost him more’n twice wh: 
a sensible house would have cost—and whe 
he got it done it was the wu’st-lookin’ set ; 
buildin’s I ever saw. 

“They ain’t standin’ now,” Caleb sai 
“for when Seba died his prop’ty come 1 
Edson’s father, and he moved it off, on 
room at a time, as he found a use for it. He’! 
tear off a room and move it bodily when | 
needed a new henhouse or any kind of « 
place to house some of his farmin’ tools, an: 
in one way and another he nibbled it «|! 
away and made use of it; but I was goin’ to 
tell you about the girl Seba had his mind 
sot on. 

“In some way or other she heard of the 
kind of house he’d built and heard folks 
laughin’ about it, so she made out to git over 
here to Dilmouth and git a look at it—and 
one look was enough for her; when she found 
out he was so easy swayed as he had been, 
she made up her mind that he wa’n’t man 
enough for her and told him so when he 
asked her. 

“That changed Seba into what I told you 
he was in after life—a crusty, crabbed old 
bach that we boys use to be scared of. He 
lived alone in that ark of a buildin’ he’d put 
up on the advice of others, and died there. 

“And I think it’s more’n likely,” Caleb 
concluded, “that Edson, knowin’ where 
takin’ too much advice landed his gre’t- 
uncle, made up his mind to foller his own 
course and not be talked off it, no matter 
how well-meant the advice was nor who give 
it to him.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder, either,” said the 
deacon. 


HANDMADE SHAKESPEARE 


W S. GicBert, the famous poet and 
¢ librettist, was full of the quaintest 
whimsies. An English magazine adds this 
story to an already large collection. It is 
quite new, to the Companion editors at least. 

At the Garrick Club, one evening, he 
made the astounding statement that Shake- 
speare was a very obscure writer. His state- 
ment was immediately protested by most of 
those present, and he was asked to prove it. 

“Well,” said Gilbert, “what do you make 
of this passage: 

““T would as lief be thrust through a 
quickset hedge as cry ‘“‘plosh” to a callow 
throstle.’”’ 

“There’s nothing obscure in that,” said 
one member. ‘It’s perfectly clear. Here’s a 
man, a great lover of the feathered songsters, 
who, rather than disturb the caroling of the 
little warbler, prefers to go through the in- 
tense pain of thrusting himself through a 
thorny hedge. But I don’t know that pas- 
sage; in what play does it occur?” 

“In no play,” said Gilbert. ‘I’ve just in- 
vented it. And jolly good Shakespeare, too!” 


THE HORRORS OF ANTICIPATION 


wo men, says the Tatler, met in the 

street one day. “Hallo, Bill,’”’ said one, 
“T 'aven’t seen you for weeks! But what’s 
peal You’re lookin’ mighty seedy. Been 
ill?” 

The other passed his horny hand across 
his brow. “No, I ain’t been ill,” he replied; 
“it’s work wot’s doin’ for me—work from 
eight in the mornin’ till six at night and only 
one hour off. Think of it!” 

“Awful!” agreed the first. ‘‘And ’ow long 
‘ave you been there?” ; 

“T ain’t been there yet,” explained Bill 
gloomily; ‘begin tomorrer.”’ 
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Strange scratches on a window pane of an old house in Georgia—Indian ghosts lur:.- 
ing in dark passages—what mystery surrounded young Gilbert Kent? Read Glad: - 
Blake’s serial, The Scratches on the Glass, beginning in our next issue, Apri! 1. 
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The Stream-Driver’s Revenge 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
Illustrated by F. D. SCHOONOVER 


N backwoodsmen, shut off from civiliza- 
tion half the year, there is often founda 
capacity for unreasoning violence on 
the one hand, and 


man, whose name was Goodine, was always 
conciliatory toward McKnight, for whom 
he was suspected of being more than a 


But the latter chose to consider himself 
affronted and fell into the sulks. 
It was not the best time in the world for 


by throwing it across the room. He suc- 
ceeded admirably! It struck a fellow named 
Wallace, who sat next to Goodine. Wallace 

had just opened his mouth 





for uncalculating 
heroism on the other. The 
story | am about to relate 
is an example of both. 

In the spring of 1886 the 
main camp on the Little 
Aristiquah River was en- 
gaged in getting a heavy 
drive of logs down that 
turbulent stream. This is 
the process known as 
“stream-driving’’; and it 
is one of great difficulty 
—sometimesof great peril. 
Swollen to fury by the 
spring freshets, the rivers, 
s0 musical and inviting in 
thedry season, arechanged 
to raging floods, in which 
rapid and cataract and 
whirlpool succeed each 
other almost without in- 
termission. Into these tor- 
rents the great logs, cut 
during the winter, are 
rolled by the hundred thou- 
sand; and the plunging 
mass has to be steered in 
its course through gorge 
and eddy till it floats out 
at last upon the bosom of 
the main river. Here the 
“booms” arrest it, and the 
logs are made up into rafts 
for the sawmills down the 
river. 

The chief danger in con- 
nection with this ‘‘stream- 
driving’ is when a bunch 
of logs gets ‘“‘hung up” in 
anarrow defile or on the 
shoal at the head of some 
rapid. This may occur, 
owing to a sudden failure 
inthe volume of the freshet. 
Upon these logs thus 
stranded other logs drive 
downand pinthem to their 








Young Goodine in a couple of mighty bounds was out upon the swaying bases of the jam 


to hit up the favorite song 
of “Billy Riley,” and the 
flying pork fat struck him 
in the teeth and quenched 
the opening bars. Not de- 
tecting his assailant, Wal- 
lace jumped up, amid a 
roar of laughter and hurled 
the slippery missile back at 
random and with all his 
force. As ill luck would 
have it, whom should it 
strike but the angry Mc- 
Knight himself. With no 
salutation it struck him 
between the eyes, as he sat 
there nursing his wrath. 

At this unfortunate turn 
of affairs a hush fell upon 
the crowd. White with 
speechless fury, McKnight 
sat a moment without mov- 
ing. He had leaped blindly 
to the conclusion that the! 
missile came from Goodine. 

_In front of McKnight, by 
the stove, lay an axehead, 
into which one of the men 
was about to fit a new: 
handle. About six inches of 
the old handle was still 
sticking in the iron. Sud- 
denly, like a flash, Mc-' 
Knight stooped, seized the - 
axe and drove it with all 
his force straight at the 
Maduxnekeager’s breast. 
The fragment of handle, as 
it revolved, struck the 
stovepipe and glanced a 
few inches out of its course. 
It whizzed past Goodine’s 
ear and buried itself to the 
eye in the solid spruce logs 
forming the wall. 

The next moment Mc- 
Knight was on his back, 
with half a dozen of his © 








places; and presently there 
isa vast dam of intertangled lumber, through 
which a portion only of the stream succeeds 
i spurting its angry way. Sometimes the 
great mass of logs and water accumulating 
above gains force enough to break the jam, 
and then the scene is tremendous. At other 
times the water rises till it escapes over the 
sides and top of the obstacle; and the lum- 
bermen, taking their lives in their hands, 
0 out and chop away the key logs at the 
bottom of the dam. The danger in this 
Operation is hardly to be overestimated. 
A false step or a moment’s delay in escaping 
from the face of the jam when the key logs 
have given away means annihilation beneath 
4 mountain of timbers and warring water. 
In fronting such perils as these there is 
bred a heroic but reckless race. 

The bully of the camp on the Little 
Aristiquah was a fellow named Bill Mc- 
Knight. Deliberate bullying, in the ordinary 
sense, would not be a moment tolerated in 
the lumber camp. But McKnight was 
Powerful, irascible, and known to be blind in 
IS rages, and therefore the other hands 
chose to yield him a sort of leadership and 
Personal authority rather than force matters 
toa desperate issue. Rough “‘larking”’ is in 
avor.in the camps, when anyone is fresh 
fnough for it, but fighting is repressed by 
the “boss,” 

McKnight’s only rival was a giant, good- 
natured, athletic young fellow from the 
“strict of the Lower Maduxnekeag. This 


match. On account of this suspicion Mc- 
Knight harbored a secret grudge against the 
Maduxnekeager. Such grudges are not 
infrequent among the backwoodsmen, but 
they generally vent themselves in a little 
ill-natured gibing or overrough horseplay; 
for bitter and persistent vindictiveness is 
not characteristic of the camps. McKnight’s 
grudge, however, bore unexpected fruit. 


HE men had been in the stream all day, 

and after supper, to keep off the chills, 
they had stirred the fire to a furious heat. 
The air grew close and irritating. Presently 
McKnight remarked, in a voice loud enough 
for all to hear, ‘“‘Well, some of us be in 
fer a dose o’ rheumatiz an’ fever after 
this day’s work, I’m thinking, ef the boss 
don’t give us a little snifter o’ whiskey all 


But the boss of the Little Aristiquah Camp 
was an experienced hand and had long ago 
come to the conclusion that rum, even in 
moderation, was an undesirable element in 
the camp. He never would permit its use 
save in case of sickness. At McKnight’s 
suggestion he smiled quietly; and after a 
time he remarked that, if any of the boys 
were feeling ‘‘pretty bad,” the cook could 
bring out some bumpers of hot ginger tea 
to “‘warm up their gizzards.”” His hands had 
expected nothing better, and a laugh went 
round the camp at McKnight’s expense. 


chafing McKnight, but Goodine failed to 
notice this fact. Sitting at the other side of 
the room he observed, in a dry tone: 

“T’ve heer’n tell down to the Falls as how 
Bill there jest missed hookin’ on to a smart 
little farm, an’ a smart little gal as owns it, 
all along o’ not stickin’ to ginger tea to 
warm up his gizzard with when he got outer 
the woods las’ spring!’’ 

“Tt’s a lie!” cried McKnight with an 
oath, 

Goodine’s insinuation was not one which 
the lumbermen would have called insulting, 
so the young fellow looked surprised at 
McKnight’s sudden heat. In a moment he 
announced quietly: 

“It moight be a lie, Bill, ez you say! You 
knows more about it nor me, beyond a 
doubt. But I hearn tell of it all the same, 
last summer; an’ sez I to myself, it may be 
so, for Marthy Connors is powerful sot agin 
any of the boys as gits on sprees.”’ 

“T tell you, you lie!’ screamed McKnight, 
springing up to attack Goodine. 

“Easy there, hands!’’ cried the boss; and 
the lads behind McKnight caught hold of 
him and hauled him back into his seat, 
where he sat glowering hotly. As for Good- 
ine, he laughed and changed the subject. 
But one could see that he was ruffled. 

After this for a few minutes the conversa- 
tion seemed to lag. Then one of the men, 
sitting by the cook’s table, seized a lump of 
pork fat and attempted to create a diversion 





comrades sitting upon him. 
The camp was in an uproar. There was 
talk of giving the fellow some rough dis- 
cipline. Goodine sat calmly smoking till 
the din subsided. When McKnight also 
had subsided and struggled no more in 
the hands of his captors, Goodine said 
quietly: 

“It warn’t me, Bill, as flung the pork fat 
at yer. Boys, Bill made a little mistake. Yez 
had better let him up now.” 

Upon this Wallace cried out: “Why, it 
war me as done it, Bill! An’ I hadn't no 
intention o’ hittin’ you in partikler, no 
more’n any other o’ the boys!” 


BSERVING that their captive now 

looked crestfallen in the extreme, the 
men allowed him to rise, at the same time 
suggesting that he should make his apologies 
te Goodine. But the fellow held his tongue 
sullenly and slunk straight off to his blankets. 
And Goodine remarked, as contemplatively 
he refilled his stump of a pipe, that it 
was a “blame shame Bill was a-gittin’ so 
ugly.” 
On the following morning McKnight 
appeared overwhelmed with mortification. 
He would have nothing to say to anyone. 
But the men soon ceased to mind him, for 
it turned out that during the night a jam 
had formed at the “Blue Rips,’’ some three 
miles below camp. The water was rising 
rapidly, and a gang was sent in haste to 
break up the jam. 
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back, hurled him senseless into the whirl- 
pool below. 
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T the “Blue Rips” the river shoots over 
a series of shallow ledges of blue sand- 


THE 


urgently. He declared that if no one else little. If you go through the next, the whole 
would do it he would go himself. To permit thing’ll come down with a rush.” 





stone, and at the foot of every ledge rises a 
huge stationary “ripple,” giving a peculiarly 
picturesque appearance to the rapid. 
On the shallowest of these ledges, where 
a sort of “hog-back” rises in midstream, 
the jam had fixed its base; and the 
pool below was nearly filled with the 
protruding ends of logs which were 
anchored to this place by the mass 
above them. Over and between and 
through the logs the stream raved and 
spouted in great white and green jets. 
The basin, beyond the edges of the logs, 
was a churning maelstrom of froth. 

The key logs, on which the whole 
jam depended, were braced upon the 
“hog-back”’ in midriver, and to attack 
them was a task from which the men, 
bold as they were and inured to such 
perils, shrank with not unreasonable 
distaste. The chief risk lay in the fact 
that the jam might go to pieces at the 
first strokes of the axe. Whoever should 
be bold enough to attempt the feat 
would have to traverse the whole 
perilous front before reaching a place 
of safety. This would have to be ac- 
complished while the logs were already 
on the move, and with no assistance 
save from his trusty ‘‘pike-pole,’’ which may 
well be called the lumberman’s right hand. 

The boss surveyed the scene with grave 
perplexity. 

“It’s got to be broken, boys!” he cried. 
“The water’s beginning to fall, and if it 
goes down six inches while that there jam 
holds on we'll have the whole drive hung up 
for good an’ all. There’s just room for one 
lad out there on the hog-back. Who'll go?” 

No one seemed in a hurry to volunteer, 
and the boss had to repeat his demand more 


VII. A Rescue and Rash 


Venturing 


6c "LOW,” judged Abram, “‘wid de out- 
fit you got here you can help we 
a lot. Mebbe more’an what us can 
help you. So we’m all in luck, ain't 
us 


In the regulation way for handling ice- 
blind men, Abram led the sealer, who 
walked behind him with his hands on the 
stowaway’s shoulders. It was a gruelling 
task to get him back over the clumpered ice 
to Camp White-coat, but half an hour did it. 
And once there, using part of Uncle Peter’s 
gaff-stick and plenty of seal fat, the boys 
cooked a goodly breakfast of flipper. 

As they ate all three talked about what 
they would do next. Their real danger now 
lay in the ice breaking up. For a couple of 
days, at the very least, there would be no 
chance of trekking northwest, against the 
ice drift that was constantly carrying them 
nearer and nearer the dangerous southern 
limit of the pack. With Uncle Peter blind, 
the task of trying to get far over the ice was 
practically impossible. 

“And after all, if we moved away from 
here we mightn’t run into another spot of 
seals,’’ said Bob. 

“Dat’s true,” agreed Uncle. “But if us 
drifts too far south, us’ll be out in de blue 
drop, no mistake.” 

“There’s only one really safe thing to do,” 
Bob declared. 

“‘An’ what dat, Shrewb?” asked Abram. 

“See that iceberg there, off to north of us? 
She’s a lot nearer than she was last night. I 
don’t think she’s over five miles away, now, 
do you?” 

“Well, what o’ dat?” 

“If we could get on to that berg, with a 
good supply of meat, that would be pretty 
good, don’t you think?” 

“T dunno,” said Uncle. “‘Sarny, I been on 
dem islands of ice, in my day, an’ dem rides 
stiddy as a church, but—”’ 

“Don’t you see?” persisted Bob. ‘An 
iceberg would be kind of like a ship, for us. 
And it would last a long time after the pack 
was broken up and gone, on the southern 
edge. A berg wouldn’t break up—’”’ 





this would bring a stain upon the honor of 
every man in camp—yet for a moment there 


The bully of the camp on the little Aristiquah 


was afellow named Bill McKnight 
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came no response. Then from the rear of 
the gang strode forward in grim silence Bill 
McKnight, axe and pike-pole in hand, and 
made his way with splendid catlike springs 
through the spray and turmoil, till he stood 
on the rock under the very brow of the jam. 
The men broke into a cheer. But the ap- 
plause seemed to fall on deaf ears; and 
McKnight’s heavy blows sank again and 
again into the main binder. 

“Break that one, and then come ashore!” 
yelled the boss. ‘“‘That one’ll do it, after a 
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Even as the words left his mouth, the log 
cracked, and the mass began to settle. 
McKnight cast a wary glance about him, 
flung his axe ashore and braced his pole 
firmly for a leap. But along the brow of the 
jam there were some loose logs hanging, and 
one of these, as the jam settled, shot over 
in a sudden gush of unimprisoned waters 
and, striking the brave lumberman in the 


Lost from the Fleet 


By GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND 


Illustrated by JOHN EDWIN JACKSON 


“T’ve seed 'em bust in two an’ roll over, 
dough,’’ objected Uncle. ‘‘“An den where 
would us be? Wonnerful bad off!” 

“T know, but the chance of that isn’t any 
worse than staying on the sheet. The swell is 
liable to break that up, any time, 'specially if 
it comes on to blow. And on that berg 
Tr always have plenty of fresh water, 
and— 

“Dat so,’”’ admitted Abram. ‘‘Dem islands 

of ice, dem de finest fresh water you can 
scare.”’ 
“And besides that,’’ Bob continued, “if we 
could manage to put up a signal on top of 
the berg, it could be seen twenty or thirty 
miles with a glass, may be more. There’d be 
about a thousand times better chance for a 
scunner or barrel-master to pick us up, from 
some ship, than here.’”’ 

“Yes, but—” from Abram. 

“And if we weren’t picked up by any of 
the fleet, the berg would pretty soon carry 
us south, into the steamer lane, or down to 
the Banks. I know it be a kind of risky 
thing to try, but it looks to me like a better 
chance than staying here and all the time 
getting nearer and nearer the southern 


edge. And—’”’ 


“L_TELLO, dere!” Abram suddenly inter- 
rupted. ‘‘Look a’ dat, now, will ye?” 
Excitedly he pointed. 

“Those seals, you mean?’’ asked Bob. 
“What about ’em?’’ 

“‘Dem’re hoods!” 

“What?” 

“Hoods, did ye say, b’y?” demanded 
Uncle Peter. 

“Yep. Dere de young un, mudder an’ ole 
dog. Us got to get ’em, sure! If us goin’ to 
stay on de ice, us got to have dat ole dog- 
hood, anyways!” 

“What’s the idea?” asked Bob and also 
got up. 

“Don’t ye see? Why, one dog-hood make 
de whole floor of a camp for we, or mebbe a 
tent. Dem wonnerful big, dem ole dog- 
hoods, Shrewbie!”’ 

“Dat so,” corroborated Uncle. “If dere’m 
any hoods, an’ you can git ’em, you sarny 
wants to do it. But,” he added ruefully, 


“too bad you’m ain’t got narr gun. Dem 
ugly, bad fellers to face.” 

“Oh, nah!’ replied Abram. “‘I ain’t 'feard 
o’ no hoods.” 

“You mean, that kind of seals will fight?” 
asked Bob. 

“Fight?’”’ said Uncle Peter. ‘Like wild- 
cats! Dem don’t dip in de water an’ pull de 
hatch over deirseffs, like harps, when you 
come nigh ’em. An’ dem ain’t gentle like 
harps, neider. Dem can get over de ice 
wonnerful fast, too. An’ fight! I seen a 
feller named Absalom Fillyards, storekeeper 
on de Leopard, lose his hand, one time, from 
de bité of a dog-hood. An’ nodder time, a 
cook named Noah Torbay want to have some 
fun wid one, an’ it knock him down an’ 
chaw his leg off. You’m got to be good an’ 

ardy to kip clearn of em. Best way is to 
ave a gun, when you’m huntin’ dog- 
hoods.” 

“Well, I ain’t 'feard of no swile as ever 
swum in de sea,” affirmed Abram and 
scrambled up the ridge to bring down his 
gaff. ‘‘You take. Uncle’s gaff, Shrewb, an’ I 
show you how to get a dog-hood. Kim alang!’”’ 


| yew needed no second bidding. He was 
now fast losing any of the very natural 
timidity felt by any “youngster” at the ice 
fields and was beginning to feel himself 
ready for any emergency. 

Gripping their gaffs, the two boys set off 
in the direction of the hood family. 

This trio of seals—the invariable hood 
group—lay not far from a rift in the ice, off 
to leeward. As the boys drew near, Bob 
could see that these seals were very different 
indeed from the harps. Their coloring was 
more a slaty blue, with dull mottlings. Even 
the young one was bluish, instead of white, 
and its fur appeared much shorter than that 
of a young harp. For another thing, the 
hoods were much larger than their cousins. 
The young one bulked considerably heavier. 
The mother seal looked half as big again as 
the female harp; and as for the old dog, he 
lay there on the ice a truly huge creature, 
almost like a walrus. 

“Some o’ dem dog-hoods weighs up to six 
and eight hundred pound,” said Abram as 


There came a cry of horror from the 
men on shore. The jam was breaking 
up, and in a few seconds the poor 
fellow would be buried and ground 
to atoms under a hundred thousand 
feet of logs. Rescue seemed an utter 
impossibility, and many of the men 
turned away their faces, sick with 
the thought of what was to follow, 
But almost in the same breath res- 
cue came. Young Goodine, in a couple 
of mighty bounds, was out upon the 
swaying bases of the jam. Planting 
his pike-pole on the rocky bottom, 
he sprang far over the foam, alighting 
where McKnight’s senseless form could 
yet be seen rocking in the eddies. 
Three or four desperate strokes brought 
him, with his burden, to a foot-hold 
close in shore, and by a dozen cager 
hands both men were dragged up the 
rocks, just as the whole mass crashed 
forward with a roar and piled the basin 
full. 

McKnight was not only stunned 
but half drowned. When he had come 
to, and was lying, very faint, in his 
bunk, he was told the manner of his 
rescue. He asked that Goodine might 
be brought to him. As the young 
Maduxnekeager ratherawkwardly drew 
near, McKnight reached out his hand. 
He made no attempt to thank his rescuer, 
but he pointed to the axe head still sticking 
in the wall. The men looked curiously, first at 
him, then at Jim Goodine. 

“T reckon it be a powerful mean kind o' 
revenge ye’ve took on me, Jim!”’ he growled. 
“But, so help me Heaven, I'll try an’ never 
be no meaner to ye’n ye’ve been ter me this 
day!" 


the boys approached the trio. ‘If us can get 
‘em, us'll be in de best o’ luck!” 

The hood family was already taking notice 
of the danger now drawing down upon them. 
Mother and father seal, alike, were swaying 
their heads up and down, as all seals do when 
alarmed. But neither one made any attempt 
to slide off into the water. 

“Us mebbe have to fight ’em both,’’ said 
Abram. “Get de ole dog, first,’’ he added. 
“No use trying to do nothin’ wid de odder 
two, lang as him alive. Now den, see un begin 
to blow his bubble, will ye?”’ 

True enough, the dog-hood was showing 
signs of fight. Growling and with his head in 
air, with his long, hooked nose—very like 
that of a tapir—scenting the breeze that 


bore to him the hated human odor, he had , 


already begun to inflate the big, protective 
sack that covered the whole top of his 
head. 

“Now, den,” said Abram, as the boys 
drew up within a dozen feet of the huge, 

rowling monster, ‘I’m goin’ 'eed [ahead] 0 

e, an’ you go round astarn. If he make a 
run at me, you whack him on de scutters. 
Den if he go fer you, I'll do de same. Dat 
way, us tire him out, till mebbe us git a 
chanst to land him a good un. All ready, 
Shrewb?”’ ; 

“All ready!’’ declared Bob, gripping his 
gaft. He felt determined, though his throat 
had gone dry and his muscles were quivering. 
“All ready, Abram! Let her go!”’ 

He took his place, behind the monster seal. 
Abram boldly advanced in front of it, with 
his gaff raised. The old dog, supporting itselt 
on its massive flippers, moved to the attack. 
Its mouth opened, and two gleaming rows ol 
needlelike teeth were bared by the retracted 
lips. From its enormous throat issued a deep, 
groaning roar. ; 

bram, no wise alarmed, sure-footed in 
his spiked skin-boots, ran quickly in. He de- 
livered a shrewd blow. For all a dog-hood’s 
size, it can be killed by a blow on the nose 
or jaw. But this blow reached neither point. 
The seal lowered its head, took the gafi on its 
hood, which—so sealers declare—wil! turn 
even a rifle ball. Then with a yelping grow! 
the giant seal lunged forward again. 

“Gi' it to un!’ shouted Abram, ‘0 00, 
Shrewbie—gi’ it to un!” 
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OB ran in, swinging his gaff. He missed 
the first blow, but landed the second fair 
on the immense scutters. 

Witha bellow of rage, a swiftness incredible 
in so massive a body, the dog‘hood flipped 
round. Bob all at once saw shining teeth; a 
bristle of long, curved whiskers; eyes blazing 
redly from beneath the hood; a snapping, 
snarling mouth that clicked and slavered. 
Then the giant seal plunged. 

Bob's heart was leaping, but he stood his 

ground. He struck for dear life, hit the hood, 
and recoiled. As he tried to dodge, his feet— 
in smooth-worn arctics—slipped on the glare 
ice. 
“Look out, Shrewb! Look out!’’ yelled 
Abram as Bob sprawled, went down. On the 
instant the dog-hood, its lips a-froth, hurled 
itself at him. 

Quick as the seal was, though, Abram was 
uicker. His boot-spikes sent spicules of ice 
ying as he leaped and ran. He struck with 

every ounce of his power. The heavy gaff 
went home on the vulnerable angle of the 


aw. 

Even as Bob scrambled aside, up andaway, 
the dog-hood quivered and sank. Again the 
stowaway struck, and still again. Stunned, 
the savage old monster collapsed, lay still. 

“Got un!” exulted Abram, panting. “But 
dat a narrer miss you had dat time, Shrewb. 
A wonnerful narrer miss!” 

A quarter of an hour later, bent with the 
labor of towing the mighty pelt, into which 
the tow-line was cleverly laced, Bob slowly 
returned to Camp White-coat, his feet slip- 
ping at every step. There Uncle Peter re- 
ceived him with enthusiasm. This ‘‘bag’’ of 
three hood seals might very well mean life 
itself to the little party of castaways. 

“I knowed you b’ys could do it, all de 
time,” declared the sealer. ‘‘Couple o’ yary 
fellers like you can do anythin’. But I wisht I 
had me eyes, to help ye, dat’s all.” 


| oer boys towed in the pelt of the mother 
seal and of the young one, also about 
two hundred pounds of meat. Shelter was 
now assured. This bettered the aspect of the 
case. 

“Us can rig a proper tent, wid our gaffs an’ 
de spun-yarn,” said Abram. ‘‘Us got fur to 
put on de ice, an’ fat enough to kip good 
fires. What more us need, I like to know?” 

“It’s all right,”’ agreed Bob, ‘‘but I don’t 
think much of setting up a regular camp 
here on this sheet ice. The berg’s coming 
down this way, all right. If we could only 
get aboard of her, as I said before— Will 
you make a try for it, Abram?” 

“Yes, by jing, I will!’ agreed Abram, with 
sudden enthusiasm. ‘‘Ain’t no use in bidin’ 
here, Shrewb, when us can get away. I’m 
wid you!” 

“All right, then, that’s settled,” exclaimed 
Bob. ‘And the quicker we get ready the 
better!”’ 

When the boys had packed all their equip- 
ment and given the captive white-coats their 
liberty, there was little time to spare. Majes- 
tically the island of ice was crushing its way 
toward them, with its immense shadow ad- 
vancing over the ice plain. The shadow 
crinkled over the rough surface, turning its 
white dazzle into a deep blue. It seemed to 
hesitate, then leap swiftly forward from 
barrier to pinnacle, from clumper to ridge. 
That on-sweeping eclipse had something of 
the awesome quality of a cosmic process. 

As the berg drew near, with ever-increased 
crashing and grinding, it loomed ever vaster 
against the sky. Its general form was some- 
thing like a Mexican saddle, with high peaks 
fore and aft and a lower central portion that 
slanted from the ice level and up and away 
toakind of plain. Here and there its surface, 
where thawing and freezing had taken place, 
gleamed dazzlingly. 

What might be spoken of as the prow of 
this vessel, a quarter of a mile long, was 
lower than the stern; the former swept up 
perhaps two hundred sheer feet, the latter 
more than three. Like turrets and battle- 
ments of some fantastic dream-castle, its 
shining fagades fronted the sky, with bizarre 
Pinnacles, dizzy plunges, hugely-confused 
masses of blocks littering the lower slopes. 

ere, there, great flat planes dully reflected 
the sunlight. Greenish patches, of a delicate 
and fairy green, blent with dead-white, 
chalky surfaces. 


ONTRARY to what Bob had read about 

4 iccbergs, this one did not glitter with 
Prismatic colors, but seemed rather to glow 
whitely, with a curious “loom” surrounding 
it. And another thing he noted, as awed to 
silence he watched its implacable advance, 
was that the pack ice slowly rose and fell 
about it, all along its massive flanks. As the 


long ocean swell heaved the ice, the berg re- 
mained steady at one level, just as if it had 
been a solid granite cliff. The surges, beating 
up about it, rose with resistless power; then, 
pausing, drained down and away. And here, 
there (where waters flowed 
over some ledge or were 
impounded in some hol- 
low), immense spouting 


With Uncle Peter 
blind the task of 
trying to get far 
over the ice was 
practically im- 
possible 
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cataracts of clearest and most luminous green 
roared back thundering upon the ice, or 
sluiced into patches of open water. 

Bob, as he viewed this awesome spectacle 
—for an iceberg crushing through the Arctic 
pack is certainly one of Nature’s most ma- 
jestic sights—felt his heart sink. Handicapped 
by having to look out for a blind man as they 
were, they could hardly hope to make a land- 
ingon that moving mountain of ice, much less 
drag their freight of pelts and meat aboard it. 
But, having set himself that task and urged 
the others to undertake it, he would not now 
turn back. Instead, viewing the berg from 
their chosen vantage-point,—feeling like a 
pigmy indeed, below the on-ploughing might 
of the ice-mountain,—he pointed out the 
most favorable point of attack. 

“There, Abram, that little level place! 
See? Right in front of that kind of rib that 
shoots up. See that flat shelf there? I think 
we can make it, there, if we look lively!” 
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“‘Dere’m de only place, anyhow,” Abram 
agreed. ‘‘An’ us ain’t got no time to lose, 
neider. Anodder five minutes, an’ her’ll be 
handy for a try!” 

Everything being now in_ readiness, 
nothing remained but to 
await the exact moment for 
their supreme attempt to 
scrambleon board. Itseemed 
almost an impossible task; 
and yet innumerable times 
sealers really have boarded 
icebergs, even as Uncle Peter 
had said, for fresh water or 
to attach an ice-claw by 
which to tow a vessel. So 
the thing could really be 
done, if only they had skill 
and daring enough. 

The stupendous berg 
came crunching nearer, 
nearer still, its course at 
right angles to the path 
from Camp White-coat to 
the point where they now 
stood. The tumult of its 
crashing through the pack 
filled air and ice. Under its 
prow, the solid white plain 
crumbled apart, was dis- 
integrated as easily as would 
inch-thick ice be by a 
steamer’s forefoot. 

“Us better go, now!’’ 
suddenly exclaimed Abram, 
accurately judging the dis- 
tance. ‘‘Fust thing is to get 
Uncle Peter abird. Den us’ll 
put de duffel on. Here, 
Uncle, hold de tow-line!’’ 
he commanded, thrusting 
one end of it into the blind sealer’s 
hand. ‘Now, foller me. Dat’m all you 
got to do. You bide here till I get back!” 

The two went forward to the very bottom 
of the berg’s stupendous wall. Abram paused, 
watching the spur draw close. Bob, with 
fast-beating heart, beheld the two men stand- 
ing there, heaving up and down on the swell, 
looking like dwarfs beneath the immensity of 
the ice wall. 

He heard Abram cry: ‘“‘Now, Uncle! Kim, 
kim alang!’’ He saw them stumble forward, 
wait, scramble. Abram leaped, slipped, 
caught himself. His spikes held. Savagely he 
hauled on the rope. Uncle was down, on 
hands and knees, scrambling forward. 
Abram pulled for dear life. The blind sealer, 
half helping himself, half dragged like a 
bundle, sprawled and struggled. 


CRY rang exultantly across the ice, 

piercing the crash of the grinding floes. 

Bob saw that both of them were safe aboard. 

“Hooray!” he yelled, leaping, waving his 
arms. ‘‘Hooray!”’ 

Abram and Uncle scrambled upward, 
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In the Good Old Days 


| es nearly a third of the 
century that The Youth’s 
Companion has been printed I 
was one of its editors. I worked 
for it under three of its various 
roofs. I recall the time when | 
was accustomed to enter daily 
the portal of its large building 
on Columbus Avenue, Boston. 
Spacious corridors and _ halls 
separated one department from 
another—even one editor from 
another. The fledglings, to be 
sure, nested together. During 
my first years with the paper, 
four other juveniles and I had 
a room about the size of a lawn 
tennis court. 

Visitors were so numerous that a guide 
was employed to show them over the 
premises. ‘‘This, ladies and gentlemen, is 
one of the editorial rooms,’’ he would an- 
nounce. 

‘And are these the editors?” asked a visi- 
tor doubtfully, on one occasion. 

“Only some of them,” he answered. ‘“‘The 
others are not visible, being ensconced in 
their private rooms off the various halls.” 

I was promoted in time to one of the pri- 
vate rooms, but I shared it with the gentle- 
man who is now president and editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly. He and I wrote criticisms 
of manuscripts—he on green paper, I on 
saffron. The four younger editors in the big 
room used, respectively, gray, blue, red and 
orange paper. \We also wrote numerous let- 
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STANWOOD PIER 


ters, all in long hand, to 
authors. As a result, my hand- 
writing grew bad. Our superior 
officer always sent us the let- 
ters we were to answer, and 
inclosed with each one a pink 
slip on which he had written 
explicit directions for the 
answer. This infuriated my 
colleague beyond expression; 
I am not sure that it was not 
the ultimate cause of his 
resigning his position and flee- 
ing to New York. Later he 
returned and purchased 
the Atlantic Monthly. The 
gentleman who used to send 
him the pink slips is now its 
vice-president. 

Other early associate editors were Brad- 
ford Torrey, a noted ornithologist; Charles 
Macomb Flandrau, whose Viva Mexico! 
is the most amusing book on Mexico ever 
written; E. W. Thomson, a big, warm- 
hearted Canadian; Joseph Edgar Chamber- 
lin, later an editor of the Boston Transcript; 
and Dallas Lore Sharp, the well known 
naturalist. It seems almost a breach of 
confidence to set down their names, for we 
were told that editors must be strictly 
anonymous. This command came from Mr. 
Daniel S. Ford, the owner of the paper. He 
was a little old man, with white mutton chop 
whiskers. I was in his employ the last two 
years of his life, and saw him only once, when 
] happened to meet him in the elevator. 
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back from the perilous edge, up out of dan- 
ger. Then Abram, too, waved wild arms of 
exultation. 

But there was now no second to be lost. 
The berg was steadily passing; every mo- 
ment was vital. As Bob watched, he saw 
Uncle sit down on the shelving slope and 
hastily pull off his boots, their thick soles 
spiked with ‘‘sparables.’’ Abram seized these, 
watched his chance, ran down the slope and— 
as the up-surge brought a pan close under 
the ledge—made a flying leap. He fell 
a-sprawl, picked himself up, and with boots 
and rope in hand came swiftly running, 
jumping from pan to pan. 

A moment later he had rejoined Bob, who 
was now all ablaze with the most intense 
excitement. 

“‘Quick now, Shrewb!’’ shouted Abram. 
“Put on dem woppers, an’ let’s land de 
duffel. Look yary, now!” 

Bob hauled off his slippery arctics and 
thrust his feet into Uncle’s Eskimo skin- 
boots. He stuffed the arctics into the bag on 
his shoulder. 

“I left my bag up yander, wid Uncle,” 
said Abram. Bob now saw that Abram’s 
pack was gone. ‘‘Dere’m dat much duffel 
abird, anyhow! Kim on now, Shrewb, wid 
de rest of it!’ 

Swiftly they lashed the tow-line round the 
bundle of pelts and meat. Each took an end 
of the rope and with a heave and a “Ho!” 
got the heavy freight under way. 

At first the going was not hard. Stimulated 
by their fierce determination and by the 
shouts of Uncle Peter, who—blind though he 
was—showed no disposition to remain 
passive, they hauled savagely. When they 
reached the broken ice, however, the work 
became lathering. 

“Lift ‘er, Shrewb! 'Ave [heave] ‘er!’ 
vociferated Abram. Bob hauled till his 
muscles ached. Not only their own safety 
now depended on getting aboard the berg— 
for half their small wares now were there— 
but also the life of Uncle Peter. If they 
should iail, the blind man would inevitably 
die a horrible death, alone on that drifting 
mountain of ice. 


lg they lunged forward, hauling their 
freight. The berg now seemed to over- 
hang them. As the surge lifted, then dropped 
them, Bob could see the wondrous, complex 
fretwork of lines graven by old Ocean on: its 
sides where surges had gnawed. The roar of 
mighty waters, of clashing ice, filled his 
ears. The spur slanted down, comparatively 
free of surf, but immediately behind it 
boiled and spumed a veritable maelstrom of 
mad breakers. Bob could see the rush and 
slather of great, clear-green sheets of water 
sliding over and off a half-submerged pool, 
with a suck and plunge like the lip of 
Niagara. 

‘Hold on, now!’’ shouted Abram. “‘Jus’ a 
minute, now! Next time de ice go up, us got 
to make it!” 

They waited. Down, down swung the ice 
pack, leaving the spur ten feet above their 
heads and grinding past, not twenty feet 
away. The pack seemed to pause, as if it 
never would rise again; but all at once, up, 
up it soared. 

“Now!” shouted Abram. He and Bob 
flung their weight on to the tow-line, starting 
the heavy freight. 

Everything grew confused to Bob. The 
towering heights, the spouting of waters and 
grinding of pans, the shouts of Uncle Peter, 
the straining of his tired muscles, all blent 
to a kind of horrible and unreal anguish. 
Just what was happening Bob seemed not 
quite to understand, but still he heard the 
encouraging cries of Abram; still he knew he 
was pulling, hauling, forging ahead, dragging 
the freight through slob ice, over pans. 

“Now, jump! Jump!” yelled Abram. ‘‘Le’ 
go de rope! Jump!” 

Bob saw a smooth, bluish-white mass, 
guttering with brine. He tensed his muscles, 
leaped. He felt his sparables crunch into 
solid ice, saw a rope flying toward him, 
through the air. 

He caught the rope, flung his full strength 
into that last pull and with a strength he 
never yet had known was in him—as a surge 
of waters half-lifted the freight—hauled it 
clear, landed it on the berg. 

“Hooray!” shouted Abram. ‘Hold ’er! 
I’m kimmin’, now!” 

But even as Abram crouched for a mighty 
leap, a spinning ice pan struck the pan on 
which he stood. The pan split, opened. 

Abram staggered, plunged. Bob heard a 
bubbling cry, saw Abram thrashing in a 
welter of green foam. Foam and water 
closed above him. Abram was gone. 

TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. 
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IV. Home Again 


F Philip and Sherman, standing on the 
shore of treeless Clemente, felt in any- 
way daunted by its wild, inhospitable 
face, they had no time for saying so. 
The strong tide tore up the beach at 

such a rate that they had to scramble to 
keep themselves and their provisions dry. 

All the south shore of the island rises, 
terrace upon terrace, melting into purple 
mists toward the side that looks on Catalina. 
Across these terraces, north and west, the 
boys must climb for the better part of a day 
to reach the herding station on the lee shore. 
Sher, who had been to the island once by way 
of Wilson’s Cove and had a pretty fair 
notion of its topography, thought they ought 
to find a place where they could spend the 
night and make the one blanket the smug- 
glers had spared them go farthest toward 
keeping them warm. Accordingly they got 
up from the beach and began to arrange 
their baggage for carrying. Philip at once 
began to exclaim against the scantiness and 
coarseness of the food. 

“There isn’t enough to last us three days,’ 
he said, “‘and, if we don’t find this French- 
man and his house, what will we do then, 
I'd like to know?” 

“Oh, but we will find it,’”’ said Sher cheer- 
fully. 

Philip, however, was not to be drawn 
from his grievance. 

“Dirty mean, I call it, leaving us here like 
this. Those fellows ought to be in the Pen. 
Serve ’em right if we put ’em there too.” 

“But you know we promised not to say 
anything,” put in Sher. 

“Ho, what does that amount to—a 
promise to a lot of jailbirds like that?” 

Sher stopped whistling at this and stood 
up with his share of the luggage on his back. 
“A promise is a promise,” he said shortly. 

“But they threatened us,’’ said Philip, 
beginning to argue the case. ‘“‘My father says 
a promise or an agreement made under 
pressure is never valid.” 

“T don’t know anything about the law of 
it, but I know the right of it. I didn’t want to 
promise, but I did on your account, and I 
don’t mean to break my word, whatever you 
may do. And if you do, Phil ‘Arnet, you’re 
not the fellow I took you for.” And Sher 
began to walkangrily along the terrace. Philip 
watched him a moment in consternation. 

“Aw, what’s the good of that!’’ he called 
impatiently. But Sher would not turn. So 
Philip shouldered his load and ran after him. 

“Oh, I say, Sher,”’ he expostulated, ‘‘I 
was just fooling, I’m not going to say any- 
thing.” 

“Well, I don't like that sort of fooling,” 
returned Sher. 


’ 


HILIP slipped and stumbled among the 

bowlders beside him. ‘‘I won’t tell if you 
don’t want me to, honest, I won't.’’ Then 
after a long silence, ‘‘You ain’t mad with 
me, are you?” 

“Oh, no, I’m not mad,’’ said Sher cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Come on; I see a dandy place for a 
camp.” 

The spirit of adventure began to rise in 
the boys as they made a fire and fried their 
bacon. Their bed they made in an old sea 
cave, hollowed out when the second terrace 
was at sea level, and at Sher’s suggestion 
warmed it well with a fire of brush. In the 
long twilight they rested, and as_ they 
rested they listened to the clamor of the sea 
and the bark of the tumbling seals. 

“Tsay, Sher,’’ ventured Phil, 
“what makes you act the way 
you do?” 

“How?” said Sher. 

“Why—so kind of solemn. In 
the cave you wouldn’t hardly 
speak to Oleson, and you stuck 
it out so with the captain about 
not telling on him. And tonight 
you were so mad with me because 
I thought we needn't pay any 
attention to him.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,”’ said Sher. 
“I didn’t suppose it was any dif- 
ferent from other folks’ ways; but 
if itis, it comes of my fa- 
ther’s being a soldier.” 

“Lots of the fellows’ 
fathers were soldiers,” 
Phil averred. 

“Well, you see [have 
been with my father so 
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much, not having any other folks, and 
traveling about all the time and not getting 
acquainted much with any but Grand Army 
men, and hearing soldiers’ talk. My father 
says a soldier who isn’t as good as his word 
isn’t good for anything. Why, my father was 
taken prisoner once, and he could have 
escaped as easy as anything, but he wouldn’t 
because he had given his parole.” 

“T wonder,” said Philip, “why my father 
wasn’t a soldier.” 

So talking, sleep overtook them, happily 
before the sea chill struck them. 

San Clemente is the most desolate and 
difficult of the Southern 
California isles, as the boys 
found in picking their way 
painfully from terrace to 
terrace. The sky was won- 
derfully clear, the sea air 
keen, and the sea wilder 
and more waste than the 
land. Salt grass covered 
the terraces, with here - 
and there thick round plats of it on the site 
of old Indian camps. 

Once, where the late rains had torn away 
the terrace, they came upon the disordered 
bones and gaping skulls of an old burial 
place. This was gruesome enough in that 
lost place, but a little later their feet, and 
their hearts almost, stood still to see a black 
hairy creature that climbed on all fours along 
the face of the canyon wall across from them. 
It clambered clumsily and timorously up 
the steep, but when it came to the top it 
stood up, so that it seemed to be a man. 


HEN the boys between fear and curi- 
osity drew a little nearer, Sher gave a 
shout. 

“It’s old Frenchy himself,’’ he said. And 
the shepherd it was, looking very much as 
might be expected of a man who spent the 
better part of his time on a desert island, 
unshorn and clad partly in sheepskins. He 
appeared not to have seen them, but ran to 
and fro along the cliff, going over the edge of 
it and back again as if he found it impossible 
of descent. 

The boys tumbled down a shallow cattle 
trail into the canyon, but they were half- 
way up the other side before they discovered 
the cause of the Frenchman’s behavior. A 
yearling lamb had fallen over the cliff and, 
lodged upon a narrow shelf, could get neither 
up nor down. Do all he might, the French- 
man could not reach it, and there it must be 
for days, dying of starvation. 

“So that’s what he was up to,” said Sher. 
“Here, you take my pack. 
I believe I can get him.” 

Up to this moment the 


Frenchman had taken 
no notice of the boys, 
quite as if it were the 
usual thing to find 
strangers strolling on 


his island; but the moment .he_ under- 
stood what Sher was about he began to 
behave in a very intelligent manner. He ran 
to the cliff directly above them and let 
down the end of a rope he carried, and by 
this help, as Sher was light and strong, the 
boy contrived to get-across the crumbling 
ledges to the lamb. 

He tied the rope about his body and, 
carrying the lamb, partly climbing and 
partly drawn up by the shepherd and Phil, 
reached the top with some bumps and 
scratches. But no sooner had he put down 
the lamb than the Frenchman caught it up 
and started across the mesa at a great pace. 

“Well, of all the—’’ Sher began. ‘Come 
on, Phil, we mustn’t lose sight of him.” 

The headquarters of the men who tend 
the sheep and cattle range of San Clemente 
is on the channel side under the lee of a hill 
and, except for the Frenchman, inhabited 
only for three of four summer months. When 
the boys had followed him 
there, Frenchy seemed in 
no wise inhospitably in- 
clined. But a difficulty 
arose in explaining the 
situation, for his English 
and Phil’s French were 
equally inadequate. How- 
ever, the boys made him 
understand that they 
wished to stay with him 
until their friends came. 
After that he paid very 
little attention to them. 

They had supper, and 
when he had pointed them 
to a straw-filled bunk 
where they might sleep the 
shepherd sat by the fire 
with his back to them, a 
long time, muttering in his 
beard. He was disturbed 
by their presence, being 
unhinged no doubt by his 
desolate life, or, as Phil 
suggested, “half cracked 
to begin with, or he would 
never have come to such 
a place.” 
ed Perhaps the amount of 
food the boys were able 
to put away’ at meals 
sharpened the French- 
man’s wits to find some 
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Sher lied the rope about 

his body and, carrying the 

lamb, partly climbing, 

partly drawn up by the 

shepherd and Phil, reached 
the top 


speedier method of getting 
tid of them. At any rate 
he regarded their perform- 
ances in this direction with 
amazement and on _ the 
morning of the second day 
called them’ down to the 
beach where his boat lay 
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and by pointing and repeating the word 
Santa Cruz many times made them under- 
stand what was in his mind. 

“The Santa Cruz,"’ said Sher, ‘‘must be 
some kind of a vessel, a coast trader most 
likely, that he gets supplies from, and he 
wants to put us aboard her.”’ 

The boys were both to risk themselves in 
channel waters again in a rowboat and 
Frenchy's boat was a most unseaworthy- 
looking affair, but there seemed nothing else 
to do. They rowed and rowed along the 
glassy sea by certain bearings the shepherd 
had, but they had not crossed the track of 
the Santa Cruz when they heard the familiar 
chuck-a-chuck of a steam launch, bearing 


down from Catalina. It looked about as big; 


asa duck, but tore through the sea at a speed 
that brought it within hearing distance be- 
fore they had time for a fair guess at the 
situation. 

Sher sprang up, waving his hat. ‘‘Oh-ee! 
Captain Willey! Captain Willey!” 


APTAIN WILLEY it was, with the 
Puffing Pig, and in twenty minutes 
more Philip found himself being hugged and 
slapped on the back by men he had never 
seen and liking it immensely. They put 
about toward home at once, with the French- 
man, very glad to be rid of them, dwindling 
to a speck in the sea glint. 
Well, they were set to telling their ad- 


ventures to the crew of the Puffing Pig, and, . 
though they had spent the better part of: 


the morning going over the things they. 
would, or would not, say about the smug- 
glers, it was not long before they were hope- 
lessly tangled. Captain Willey studied them 
for a few moments like the keen old salt that 
he was. 


“T guess,” he said, “‘there’s more in that, 


story of yours than is good for telling. But 
you'll find some that will take the kinks out 
of it before long.” 

“What's that?” asked Sher in some alarm. 

“Oh, I’m not saying what; just you wait 
and see.” 

Before the bells were done ringing and the 
guns firing in Avalon for their return, Sher 
found out what the captain meant by that 
last wag of his head. They had a triumphant 
entry into the harbor at about the same hour 
they went out of it five days earlier and were 
not a little surprised to see no change in It. 

All the way up the coast the Puffing Pig 
had not left off snorting and ringing her bell, 
so that all the boats afloat in those parts 
drew in with her, knowing what had hap- 
pened, and all the town came shouting to the 
beach to see Phil tumbling into his mother's 
arms while they were waist deep in the 


sea. 
And Sher had no time to think that there 
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were none of his own people to meet him, for 
all the island took him to its bosom with a 
right good will, and foremost among his 
friends was Smith, holding on to an arm or 
a coat tail, whichever came most handy, 
saying over and over, ‘‘Well, sure, boy, I’m 
glad to see you.” 


HILIP’S mother, who had come over to 
the island at the first alarm, said that 
they must come up to the hotel. ““You come 
too, Smith,”’ said the Judge. So they moved 
through a lane of rejoicing and had supper 
in the big dining-room, with the towns- 
people looking in through the windows. 
Afterward in the Arnets’ rooms the boys told 
the story of their adventure, which, now 
that they were through with it, seemed quite 
a remarkable affair, and Phil found himself 
wondering why he had not enjoyed it more. 
It fell out that Sher did most of the telling. 
It had been good and wholesome all the 
way for Philip to see how the smugglers, and 
even the half crazy Frenchman, turned to 
the shabby boatman’s boy as the responsible 
head of their venture, and for that reason it 
came with a better grace to him to see his 
father and mother turn now from his own 
excitement to Sher’s sober narrative. When 
he came to the matter of the smugglers, Sher 
passed over it lightly, saying he had passed 
his word. The Judge looked over to the boat- 
man, saying, ‘‘Those must be the fellows 
Ransome is looking for.” 

“Sure,”’ said Smith. 

When Sher had gone home with his em- 
ployer, he must tell his story all over again 
for Mrs. Smith and hand over the money 
the smuggler had paid him for the boat. And 
all this time there had not been a word 
of reproach or blame spoken. 

That was the first thing Sher thought of 
when he woke by broad daylight to find that 
his employer had gone to work without call- 
ing him. Mrs. Smith gave him his breakfast 
on the corner of the kitchen table, but said 
nothing at all about his going to work. 
Hardly knowing what to expect, Sher got 
down to the beach to find Philip relating his 
adventure to all the boys of Avalon. 


While the boys swarmed about them, all 
agog with wonder, Sher saw Judge Arnet 
coming toward them, close in conversation 
with a stranger. This was a plain man in 
plain clothing, but with something so keen 
in his face, something so trim in his dress, so 
alert in his bearing—something on the whole 
so suggestive of the officer—that Sher’s 
heart misgave him at once. 

“Mr. Ransome,” said the Judge, ‘“‘this is 
Sherman Stevens. And my son. Come up to 
the hotel, boys; Mr. Ransome has something 
to say to you.” 

“Phil,” whispered Sher as they went up 
the hotel stairs, ‘“‘you haven’t been telling?” 

“What do you take me for?” said Phil. 


sie R. RANSOME is a Revenue officer,”’ 

said the Judge by way of explanation, 
as soon as they had come to his rooms. Mr. 
Ransome plunged into the matter at once. It 
seemed that two of the coolies landed near 
San Pedro had been taken. Now a Chinaman 
cannot come all the way across the Pacific in 
a fisher boat with a lateen sail. Somewhere, 
not too far from the California coast, more 
than likely in the channel islands, there must 
be a nest of coolie smugglers, and to look for 
a clue to their whereabouts the officer had 
come to Catalina. 

Mr. Ransome made no doubt that the 
crew of the Blue Wing were the men he was 
after and was quite tickled to think he had 
come so easily upon a clue. He began to put 
questions with a great deal of assurance, 
growing jocular and condescending. 

“Come now,” he said at last, ‘‘just tell me 
in your own words what you saw.” 

“T don’t think we have anything to tell,” 
said Sher after a pause. 

“But, come, you were on their boat two or 
three days. Bright boys like you must have 
picked up a great deal. Any little point that 
would help us—for instance, her rigging.” 

“T can’t say, sir,’”’ said Sher faintly. 

“Do you mean you can’t, or do you 
mean you won’t?”’ asked the officer. 

“Philip, I am surprised,” said the Judge. 

‘Why, you see, sir,’’ said Sher, coming to 
the rescue, ‘“‘we promised we wouldn’t say 
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anything about him that would get him into 
trouble, especially with the officers.” 

“How did you make such a promise?” 

“Well, the captain threatened to set us 
adrift again or to take us on to Mexico.” 

“He didn’t want to,” put in Phil, “but he 
did it on my account.” 

“Quite right,’’ went on the Judge, ‘‘but 
a promise to such men under such circum- 
stances is not valid. More credit should 
attach to breaking than to keeping it.” 

The Judge was merciless toward the men 
who made law-breaking a matter of liveli- 
hood, and he was irritated by the unneces- 
sary anxiety he and his wife had been made 
to suffer. 

Sher dared not look up. “I promised,” he 
said doggedly. 

“Philip,”’ said his father, ‘‘you have not 
been brought up to think it right to shield 
flagrant offenses of this kind. Did you take 
part in this ridiculous agreement?” 

“No-o,” faltered Phil, ‘I didn’t promise, 
the captain.”’ At this Sher gave a little start 
and Philip added, ‘“‘But I promised Sher.” 


HE Judge looked relieved. ‘‘And can you 
not get him to release you froma promise 
of which your parents disapprove?” 

“Why, you see—his father was a soldier— 
and—and—the fellows don’t like you if you 
break your word to another fellow.” 

The Judge turned away with an odd little 
smile, but the Revenue officer was mad. 

“So, young man,” he said, “‘it seems you 
know more about this thing than you are 
willing to tell. Well, I will have you to under- 
stand that there is a thing known to the law 
as accessory after the fact, and I reckon 
that’s where we will have to put your case.” 

“As to that, Mr. Ransome, there may be 
two words,”’ said the Judge. ‘‘Philip, my boy, 
I was too young to be a soldier, and as it 
turned out I was not needed; but I hope my 
boy knows how to keep his word and the 
respect of his fellows. So, if you feel that 
you have passed your word in this mat- 
ter, I will see that you are not molested. 
And, Mr. Ransome, if there is any question 
of coercing the evidence of these young men, 
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remember you will have me to deal with.” 
“Oh, you needn’t worry,” said the officer, 
getting to his feet in chagrin as the Judge 
held the door open for him. ‘I don’t suppose 
we'll ever see hair nor hide of them again.” 
And as a matter of fact they never did. 
“Well, young gentlemen?”’ said the Judge, 
coming back to the boys; and all at once as 
he stood looking down on them it came to 
him how young they were, what peril they 
had been in, and that one of them had no 
mother. ‘‘Well, boys?” he said, gently. 


YING up in the sea cave on San Clemente, 
Sher had unburdened himself to Phil of 
all his distress of mind about losing his place 
and his reputation for trustworthiness. 
And in a moment it was all out. The 
Judge had heard very much of Sher’s history 
from the boatman and understood the 
situation better than they could explain it. 
“T see,” he said. ‘‘Well, Mrs. Arnet will be 
needing a rest after this strain, and I have 
decided to leave her here for the summer. 
She will want a boat to take herself and the 
children about, and I will rent one of Smith 
on condition that you, Sher, have charge.” 
The boys beamed at each other across the 
Judge’s back. They had known each other 
five days, and already it seemed the worst 
thing that could happen to them that they 
should part. Then Phil, who had been sure 
that he would be packed off inland as fast as 
possible, clapped his father on the arm. 
“Oh, father,” he said, ‘‘you’re a good one! 
Come on, Sher, let’s go pick out the boat.” 
When the Judge told Phil’s mother what 
he had done she smiled and said it was right. 
But his grandmother shook her head. 
“Here this strange boy has taken our 
Philip off and nearly drowned him, and no 
sooner does he get back than you go and hire 
him to do it all. over again, Though, to be 
sure,” she added, ‘“‘it’s bound to be a good 
thing for a boy like that to associate with 
our Philip.” 
“Why, do you know, mother,” said the 
Judge, ‘‘I think it will be good for Philip 
too.” 


THE END. 


The Neighbors Said He Wouldn’t Amount 


It Was a “Com- 
panion” to Me 
By VIC DONAHEY 


Governor of Ohio 


ig the little backwoods village, 
nestled in the hills of eastern Ohio 
environs of my early years—my 
father was a subscriber to The 
Youth’s Companion for the benefit 
of his three sons. 1 remember viv- 
idly the impatient eagerness and 
interest with which we youngsters 
looked forward to the arrival of 
this—then and still—wonderful magazine. 
Sometimes I wonder to what extent my 
life's course might have varied from what it 
has been if we had not been readers of The 
Youth’s Companion. The title expresses 
precisely what the magazine meant to me. 
My earliest recollection of books is an il- 
lustrated volume entitled A History of the 
Bible. The stories I learned from my mother 
before 1 was able to read. I remember lying 
omy abdomen on the floor by the hour 
reciting the stories of the full-page illustra- 
tions to a brother two years my junior, pre- 
tending to be reading the book to him. Later, 
We actually learned to read it. The top cor- 
hers of the pages were literally worn off by 
thumbing and fingering. The book is still in 
ny library—a relic of my earliest memory. 
And then, who of the present middle-aged 
¥eneration does not remember McGuffey’s 
eaders? I suppose I am'mistaken, but it 
seems to me the abandonment of these 
readers Was an incalculable loss to the boys 
and girls of America. My father was a school- 
'eacher and had me reading McGuffey's 
Third Reader before I attended school. All 
the Me¢ ‘uffey’s Readers I read and reread as 
4Doy. Many of the poems I can recite to this 
day, altl.ough I have not read them for years. 
on History of the Bible, The Youth’s 
oMpanion and McGuffey’s Readers had 
‘he grea‘est influence on me as a child. 
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OMETHING like 
forty years ago, the 
good folksover in New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, 
were shaking their 

headsat theantics of a twelve- 
year-old boy, who was leader 
of a gang of real boys like 
himself. 

For, it seems, they got into 
a heap of mischief, as boys 
are likely to. That boy leader 
still carries with him, im- 
bedded solidly over his anatomy, a whole 
handful of full-grown buckshot. His gang had 
prepared a giant cannon out of gas pipe, 
as a Fourth-of-July noise-maker. Thought- 
lessly, they fired it off in the direction of 
their leader, being more concerned about 
whether it would shoot than 
where the lead might go. 

And so the neighbors 
shook their heads. ‘“‘That 
boy won’t ever amount to 
much,” they said. ‘‘Some- 
thing awful will happen to 
him, just as sure!” 

They were more firmly 
fixed in their ideas when 
he quit high schoo! in his 
second year. Boys who 
don’t go to school haven't 
the right stuff in them, 
that’s all. And his father 
declared that, if the 
youngster wouldn’t go to 
school, he’d have to learn 
things anyway. So the 
gang leader was put to 
work in a print shop. Pre- 
sumably, the paternal idea 
was that he should set 
type or read proof, thereby 
having to understand 
wordsand what they mean. 


Vic Don- 


Much 


By Davin Witt1AM Moore 


The neighbors didn’t think the boy would 
last. Boys like him didn’t take to work— 
steadily. But at nineteen he was foreman of 
the shop. At twenty, he had a printing busi- 
ness of his own. At twenty-one he was 
elected clerk of his township. 

By this time the neighbors were beginning 
to admit that he might get along all right, 
but they insisted that he’d been pretty 
lucky. They’d learned one thing about him, 
however—that he wasn’t afraid of work, 
and that he would finish up whatever he 
started. 

Today that ‘‘boy” has six boys of his 
own—not to mention four girls. It also 
might be added that he is governor of Ohio 
—a state where just anybody can’t get 
elected to the highest office. Further, he’s 
one of the best governors the state ever had 





—a fighter, a hustler, a man who isn’t afraid 
of anything or anybody—who goes ahead 
and does things! 

Those neighbors back there in New Phil- 
adelphia are proud of Vic Donahey now. 
They declare that they knew all the time 
he’d become a big man. They’re even now 
saying, just to show their faith in him, that 
he’s going to be President. 

Governor Donahey plays fair with people, 
because he’s interested in them. He’s in- 
terested just as much in poor folks as in the 
rich—maybe more so, for he himself was 
poor. He’s even interested in the prisoners 
at the penitentiary. He has proved that a 
convict isn’t necessarily all bad, just because 
he broke one or two laws. And so he uses 
some of these convicts as servants at the 
executive mansion. A lot of people say he is 
foolishly sympathetic. But it’s probably 
because he understands that these men were 
boys once, perhaps members of a gang like 
what his bunch used to be, and that most 
likely their neighbors said they wouldn’t 
amount to much. He’s try- 
ing to give them a chance 
—just as he wants every- 
body to have a chance. 

A straight shooter— 
that’s Vic Donahey. 

He’s proved that almost 
any boy can do something 
worth while if he keeps 
busy at the right things 
—and goes through to a 
finish! 


Editor’s Note — Governor 
Donahey is right in lament- 
ing the abandonment of 
McGuffey’s Readers. But he 
will soon receive two of the 
new Allantic Readers, now 
being printed. Edited by Dr. 
Condon, of the National 
Education Association, 
these new readers will make 
the ten Donahey boys and 
girls even fonder of good 
reading than their father. 
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The Leap for Life 


By RUSSELL GORDON CARTER 


Illustrated by JOHN S. CurRY 


AVE you ever stopped to con- 
sider what happens when a circus 
leaves town? It is nothing short 
of a miracle. Take the town of 
Dobbsville. A circus had just 

departed from Dobbsville. Among other 
features, this circus had only two clowns, 
one strong man, one fortune teller and one 
daredevil bicyclist. It lett behind it fifty of 
the first, twenty or thirty of the second; a 
dozen of the third, and one small daredevil 
bicyclist not yet out of grammar school. 
‘George Wood, a junior at high school, and 
his small brother:Edson, better known as 
‘young Splinter,’ had witnessed the circus’s 
final performance, and there under the 
great spread of flapping canvas the younger 
brother had undergone an_ interesting 
‘change. During the three hours among 


“It's a good old bike,” declared the small 
boy. ‘It'll do the trick.” 

“Hope so,”’ said George doubtfully. 

What Splinter would have said of a really 
good bicycle may be surmised from a glance 
at the one they had repaired. It had no 
tires and no chain; a chain would have been 
useless anyway, for it hadn’t a workable 
pedal. The seat was wabbly, and the fork and 
several of the spokes, not to mention the 
wheels themselves, were bent as if from 
hard riding. It had lost its youth and beauty, 


from a great deal of worry. “Say, kid,’’ he 
began. “I’ve been thinking this thing over, 
and it seems to me you're foolish to try it.” 

“What if I am?” retorted Splinter. 

“See here,’’ continued George earnestly, 
“you'll hurt yourself—break something 
probably.” 

“You wouldn’t shed 
Splinter. 

George looked injured. “After all, kid, 
{'m your brother.” 

“Can I help it?”’ Splinter was indignant. 


tears,’ replied 





: ‘strange animals,” “‘marvelous magicians 
from the Orient’’ and “‘daring feats .of 
strength and skill,” Splinter had grown 
into a full-sized stick of kindling and 
then promptly caught fire. The blaze was 
invisible, but exceedingly hot. 

“Did you see the way he did it!”’ the 
small boy was saying. “Way up on that 
nartow incline—jinks, I thought sure 
he’d crash first thing, the way his old 
bike wabbled!”’ 

“He made it wabble on purpose,” 
George observed dryly. ‘‘Just to fool the 
kids and make ‘em shiver.” 

_ ‘‘He did not!"’ Splinter was defiantly 
indignant. ‘‘He did not!” 

George yawned and stretched. 
Splinter blazed on triumphantly: 
‘Bang! roared that old gun, and, swish! 
away he went like greased lightning, and 
then, wh-e-e! George, bet you he jumped 
forty: feet!”’ 

*‘Not a chance,”’ said George. 

Splinter’s blue eyes flashed, but he 
held his tongue. After a few moments he 
announced: 

“T can do that!’’ 

1: “*You?”’ inquired 
Where?” 

“On my old bike. Green Slope—do it 

soon’s I can get ready.” 
’.Then George, who until then had 
seemed of asbestos, caught fire also; the 
spark of a great idea began to glow within 
him. “Say, kid, I—that is, I wouldn’t be 
surprised if that was a pretty good hunch 
ot yours. Just occurred to me. Look— why 
couldn’t we advertise it and charge folks 


George. ‘‘How? 








Prexcn 4’ 
Rattling, shrieking, bumping, wabbling and jouncing, came the bicycle... 
and as if with a dying effort shot upward and outward 
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“Don't care what it is,’’ said Splinter 
“Wi'am—" 

“A fine brother, you are!’’ exclaimed 
George. 

Splinter threw one leg over the wheel, 
“‘Get on behind if you want; I don’t care who 
I do it with!” 

“All right, I will!’ George cried with 
sudden decision. “‘I’ll save you from a {all 
in spite of yourself! I’ll get a picture, too! 
Wi'am, can you take a snapshot?” 

Wi'am wasn’t sure, but there was one 
thing he could do; he could lisp. “I thould 
like to try,” he said. 

“All right, here; it’s set right. Stand ten 
yards off and snap it when we're in the air 
above the brook.’’ And George passed the 
camera to him. 

“Camerath are nithe,” said Wi'am. 
Then he scuttled down the hill. 

“Fifty-fifty on the prize money?” in- 
quired Splinter. 

- “Ves, I suppose so,’’ George asserted 
“Hope the kid takes a good picture.” 

As Wi'am went into position on the 
opposite side of the brook George and 
Splinter mounted the ‘good old bike,” 
the one behind the other. The small boy 
insisted on steering, and George wisely 
decided not to argue the matter. 

“Now!” cried Splinter. , 

George gave a push with his foot, and 
the bicycle lurched forward. The back 
wheel, which had a piece of rope tied 
round the rim to keep it from coming 
apart, bumped heavily every time the 
rope touched the ground, and the bent 
front wheel squeaked shrilly each time 
the bent part of the rim came round and 
scraped the bent fork, as if complaining at 
the bumping that its mate was getting. As 
the hill became steeper, the bumps be- 
came heavier and the squeaks louder. 


OUNG WI’AM, standing there by the 

brook, camera in hand, looked as if 
he had forgotten how to close his mouth. 
He, too, had attended the circus and seen 
the tall, bald-headed bicyclist make the 
“leap for life,” but now the stunt seemed 
to him safe and easy, compared with what 
Splinter and George were doing on the 
decrepit bicycle. Wi’am uttered excited 
chuckles and cries as he watched the 
two daredevils sweeping down the long 
stretch toward a natural take-off at the 
brook. Splinter’s feet were drawn up on 








a dime apiece to see you do it? It’d be 
great! We could forma little company—”’ 

“No,”’ said Splinter. 

George frowned. *‘Why not?” 

“Don't like it.” 

“Scared cat!’’ said George and began 
dismally to ruminate on his ill luck in hav- 
ing such a self-willed, aggressive, stubborn 
little runt of a brother. 

George’s tiny spark might have soon 
burned itself out had he not, right after 
supper, picked up the June issue of The 
Beetle, the high-school magazine. The 
third page bore the impressive announce- 
ment of a prize picture contest. The Beetle, 
it appeared, offered a prize of five dollars 
for the best picture showing how a student 
at high school had enjoyed the summer 
vacation. 


EORGE wrinkled his forehead and 
: thought of what he would buy if he had 
five dollars. Then he thought of Splinter and 
his hare-brained ‘scheme for getting a thrill. 
The kid would crash at the brook of course; 
he always did crash, no matter what he tried. 
And after the crash the bicycle, which was 
already in a bad way, would probably be 
ruined beyond repair. George's frown deep- 
ened. He must talk the idea out of the small 
boy’s head; then he himself would mount 
the machine, ride down the slope and get 
Splinter to take a snapshot of him just as he 
sailed grandly across the brook. The picture 
couldn’t fail to win the prize. 

For a few moments George looked trou- 
bled; then his face assumed an expression 
of great virtue. Too bad to have the kid 
fall and hurt himself; mother might not like 
it. No, he couldn't have that happen; he 
must insist on Splinter’s being cautious; 
the boy was ,too, young ‘to be a daredevil 
bicyclist. 

“The next morning George surprised his 
brother by helping him to repair the bi- 
cycle. By noon Splinter was satisfied with 
it. 


yet the daredevil not yet out of grammar 
school was satisfied with it. It was ‘‘a good 
old bike.” 

Splinter pushed it to the beginning of 
Green Slope, which swept in a graceful 
curve down to the narrow, sluggish brook 
that meandered through the meadow at the 
back of the house. He had put his cap on 
backwards, and his eyes were alert as if he 
were interested in the multitudes who had 
gathered to watch him do his daring stunt. 


EORGE went into the house and got 
his camera. When he joined his brother, 
Splinter was talking with a companion— 
young William Peyser, Custard Peyser’s kid 
brother, whom all Dobbsville called ‘“Wi'- 
am,” as if the 7's had no right in the name. 
George cleared his throat; now was the 
time for him to assert his authority and 
save his brother from injury and his mother 


“All right, Wi'am, you hold the bike while 
I get on.” 

“No, wait,’’ said George. “Listen, kid; 
let me try it first, will you?” 


“You!"’ said Splinter. ‘‘You’d only fall ¢ 


and smash the bike! Nixie!” 

George cleared his throat. ‘Tell you why, 
kid; The Beetle’s offering a prize for a 
good picture. Here’s what: I'll ride down, 
and you take a snap of me just as I jump 
the brook.” 

“Huh,” said Splinter. ‘‘Why don’t you 
get down there yourself and take a snap of 
me?”’ 

“Wouldn’t do; has to be a high-school 
student.” 

Splinter’s pride was injured. “I’m not 
good enough, hey? Well, the bike ain’t 
either! Wi’am—” 

‘No, no,” protested George impatiently. 
“Tt isn’t that—”’ 
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the fork, and his arms were extended full 

length, clutching the handle-bars. His 
chin was thrust forward aggressively. George 
behind him was clutching with hands and 
feet to keep from being jolted off; Wi'am 
thought George wasn’t quite at ease. 

“Land thaketh! They’re coming thome!’’ 
exclaimed the small boy as he bent excitedly 
over the camera. 

Rattling, shrieking, bumping, wabbling 
and jouncing, came the bicycle like some 
strange runaway machine. Wi'’am had 
begun to dance in his excitement. A dozen 
yards from the take-off he saw the front 
wheel slew to the right. He gasped, expecting 
sudden disaster, but George’s hands shot 
forward to the handlebars, and the wheel 
recovered. 

In that way, with two pairs of hands to 
guide it in its old age, the bicycle struck the 
take-off and as if with a dying effort shot 
upward and outward. 

‘“‘Whee!”’ cried Wi'am. 

Crash! And he was looking at George 
and Splinter and the bicycle skidding in 
three different directions along the ground. 

“Thplinter! You did it!’ cried Wi’'am. 

George got slowly to his feet; there was a 
triumphant light in his eyes as he looked 
from the shattered bicycle to his small 
brother. Splinter was sitting on the ground, 
holding his stomach. For several moments he 
rolled his eyes and gasped. Then he grinned. 

“We—did it! It was—great!’’ 

“Sure did!’ exclaimed George. ‘Lucky 
I grabbed the handlebars!” 

“That’s why we crashed!” 
Splinter. ‘‘Huh, Wi’am?” ’ 

“Yeth,” said Wi’am. “Land thaketh, it 
wath great!” ; 

George smiled tolerantly; he could afford 
to be generous. ‘Guess you got a good 
picture, didn’t you, kid?” 

Wi'am’s face suddenly went blank. 
“Thay!"’ he exclaimed. “The joke’th on 
me. I wath too blamed ekthited. I forgot 
to thnap it!’’ 


retorted 
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C[HE LONDON ILLUSTRATED NEWS 


The great Makwar Dam on the Blue Nile in Egypt. The dam, the largest in the world, is two miles long and ninety feet high. Behind the dam a lake will be impounded that will furnish 
water for irrigating the Gezira plain, which lies between the Blue Nile aid the White Nile and is well adapted for growing cotton. The dam is really straight; the curved appearance is owing 





oneself wise; the next, to tell others so; 
the third, to despise all counsel.—From 
The Youth's Companion, June 6, 1828. 


Ton First DEGREE of folly is to think 


“Your song,” the Catbird jeered, “is poor 


in Tone. ne 
“But still,” replied the Wren, ‘it is My 
Own.” 


Dr. CHARLES H. Mayo, the eminent sur- 
geon, says that he has found that letter- 
carriers are about the healthiest lot of men in 
the country. If that is so, it is safe to say 
that they owe their good health to the fact 
that their occupation obliges them to walk 
several miles a day in the open air. There is 
no better preventive medicine than that in 
the pharmacopeeia. 


Turirt CLuss For Docs are a_ pleasing 
counterpart in England of the Christmas 
clubs in this country. They were established 
by the People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals 
of the Poor, in London, to save the lives of 
dogs that belong to people who cannot 
afford to pay the license fees. The clubs are 
composed of dog-owners who think enough 
of their own animals to be willing to con- 
tribute one and a half pence—three cents—a 
week that those who are less fortunate may 
still have the companionship of a pet dog. 


To Carry A CANE, or any kind of stick, in 
the presence of the Mikado of Japan has 
long been forbidden by court etiquette. It is 
therefore a graceful concession that has been 
granted to the aged and enfeebled Admiral 
Count Togo, commander of the fleet that 
destroyed the Russian fleet in the’ battle of 
the Sea of Japan, the right to carry a cane 
whenever he visits the royal court. It some- 
how recalls—perhaps by its unlikeness— 
that cleverly mild rebuke which Charles II 
administered to William Penn when, true to 
Quaker custom, he entered the royal pres- 
ence with his hat on. The king at once un- 
covered. ‘‘Friend Charles,’’ asked Penn, 
“why does thee remove thy hat?” ‘Be- 
cause,” replied Charles, ‘‘it is the custom for 
only one person to be covered where I am.” 


THE UNIVERSAL 
DRAFT BILL 


NE of the most important measures 

before Congress, which will soon be- 

come the subject of public interest 
and discussion, is the universal-draft bill. 
The bill is known as the Capper-Johnson 
bill, from its proponents, Senator Capper 
and Representative Johnson. It provides 
that upon a declaration of war the govern- 
ment shall have the power to take over 
all manufacturing plants, giving the owners 
whatever it considers fair for their use, and 
to conscript laborers and workers of every 
description, paying them no more at least 
than ordinary wages, and less if that seems 
expedient. 

The bill proceeds on the assumption that a 
country often goes to war—or refrains from 
keeping out of war—because so many people 
expect to make money out of the fighting. If 
manufacturers and capitalists know they 
cannot make any extra profits out of war, 
and if workingmen know they cannot get 
any “war-time” wages, they will think a long 
time before they consent to the other sacri- 
fies that war entails. So at least runs the 
argument in favor of the bill. 

It is doubtful whether any nation ever goes 
to war from so sordid a motive as this argu- 
Ment assumes. A people is usually swept into 
War by emotional impulses, pride, fear, a 


sense of injustice or the consciousness of a 
threat aimed at its national integrity. Once 
in arms, a great many people are willing to 
make what they can for themselves out of it. 
But we do not believe that any considerable 
number actually advocate war with that idea 
in the back of their heads, or that the cer- 
tainty of this kind of “conscription” would 
hold a nation back from war, if sufficient in- 
centives of another sort existed. 

But there is a good deal in the plea that 
the men who do the fighting, who risk health 
and life itself in the service, for the smallest 
of compensations, are called on to make a 
double sacrifice, while millions who stay at 
home not only escape the peril of wounds and 
death but make more money than they can 
in times of peace. That is why the American 
Legion believes in the Capper-Johnson bill 
and calls it an act of justice to the men who 
must bear the brunt of the fighting. There is 
no doubt, also, that under such an arrange- 
ment the government could wage war more 
economically—provided the nation were 
content to observe the law. 

On that point there is some uncertainty. 
Organized labor is flatly opposed to the 
Capper-Johnson bill and might not submit 
quietly to it even if it became law. A g 
many other persons—of whom Secretary 
Wilbur is said to be one—believe the measure 
flatly unconstitutional. The debate on the 
bill in Congress is sure to be warm, and the 
nation will take an active part in the discus- 
sion; for almost everyone will be affected by 
the proposed law and will have very distinct 
views on the wisdom or the unwisdom of it. 


OUR CHANGING CLIMATE 


VERYONE knows that the weather is 
freakish, but it is generally supposed 
that climate, which is only weather in 

wholesale quantities, can be depended on. 
The professional meteorologists have en- 
couraged that idea. They have always 
laughed whenever any uninstructed citizen 
expressed the opinion that the climate of his 
neighborhood was changing, and that the 
winters were no longer so cold and snowy, or 
the summers so rainy, as they were in his 
childhood. Climate has its cycles, said the 
meteorologists; but if you take a period of 
sufficient length, say fifty or sixty years, you 
will find that there is a dependable mean of 
heat, cold and precipitation, which is the 
climate of that region. 

But Mr. Clayton, the veteran observer at 
the Blue Hills Observatory, near Boston, 
believes that climate, at least in the United 
States, is constantly fluctuating. There is no 
such thing as a normal average of tempera- 
ture or rainfall for any locality. Everywhere 
influences are at work which alter the 
amount of heat or moisture in the atmos- 
phere. We know, as a matter of fact, that in 
the past climate has varied enormously. The 
presence of coal beds in the Arctic regions 
proves that there must have been at least 
subtropical conditions there ages ago. It is 
not so many thousands of years since all New 
England was buried beneath thousands of 
feet of ice; at other times it has had a climate 
like that of Florida today. 

The most interesting thing about Mr. 
Clayton’s researches is the conclusion he 
comes to about the prevailing trend of our 
present American climate. He has continuous 
observations at Boston and New Haven that 
reach back to the eighteenth century, and 
observations at Charleston, S. C., that are a 
hundred years old. What do they show? The 
mean temperature of the last five years at 
Boston is two and a half degrees higher than 
during the ten years between 1812 and 1821. 
The greatest difference is in the winter 


to the use of a panoramic camera 


weather. The month of January is nowadays 
four degrees warmer than it was a hundred 
years ago. There is something after all in our 
stubborn conviction that we don’t have the 
“old-fashioned” winters we used to endure. 

The same result, based on a shorter period 
of observation, is found all through the 
northern United States and in Canada. St. 
Paul during the last decade has been three de- 
grees warmer than during the decade of the 
sixties. At Winnipeg the present mean is four 
degrees higher than it was fifty years ago. 

But in the South there is a different story. 
Charleston during the last decade was two 
degrees a day cooler than in the first decade 
of the record, between 1823 and 1832. A simi- 
lar downward trend in mean temperatures 
has been observed at San Diego, Key West 
and El Paso. 

What does it all mean? That is the ques- 
tion. Of course no one can tell how long the 
influences that are at present helping to 
make the climate of North America more 
equable—less subject to contrasts between 
North and South—will last. They may cease 
to operate next year or next century, or they 
may go on indefinitely and gradually usher 
in the comparatively mild and even tem- 
peratures that have distinguished the long 
inter-glacial periods of the past. That such a 
ak ne change of climate could not help 

aving its effect on the human beings exposed 
to it is obvious. It would certainly tend to 
increase the physical comfort of the race. 
Whether it would also tend to diminish some 
of the hardy virtues and healthy powers of 
resistance that a vigorous climate encour- 
ages we cannot tell. In any event the process 
of change is slow. It cannot very greatly 
affect us, our children or even our children’s 
children. 


DISCOURTESY TO THE 
YOUNG 
T is frequently remarked that young 
people show less respect for their elders 
nowadays than they did half a century 
ago; not so common is the complaint that 
youth receives less courteous treatment from 
age than that to which it is entitled. Yet a 
correspondent who is himself a grandfather 
writes to us that, if a proper respect for 
authority is to be implanted in the young, 
those in authority must display greater 
consideration for the feelings and the rights 
of the young than most of them do. The 
frequent application of disparaging terms 
seems to him wrong; when a father speaks of 
“my kids’ instead of ‘my children,’’ or 
remarks to his son that he does something 
pretty well for a kid, he damages the child’s 
self-respect. And a parent can do nothing 
more unfortunate than that. 

Our own feeling is that the manner of the 
utterance is more important than the word- 
ing of it; the manner may be contemptuous 
or it may be affectionate and playful. If it is 
affectionate and playful, the child will noi 
feel hurt, however disparaging the words, as 
mere words, may seem. 

More serious, we think, is the habit many 
parents have .of ordering their children 
about brusquely, criticizing them with im- 
patience, and disciplining them publicly and 
inconsiderately. Sharp reproof is often nec- 
essary, but it makes a difference how and 
where it is administered. Sarcastic rebuke 
when the child is in the company of his play- 
mates produces a state of mind that is either 
rebellious or morbid. Whenever it is possible 
parents should postpone correction until 
they can be alone with their children. If 
immediate action is necessary, it should first 
take the form of tactful leadership or guid- 
ance; if the child has got so far out of hand 








as not to respond, then let there be quick and 
decisive suppression with as little injury to 
the spirit as possible. Discipline without 
discourtesy or disrespect should be the 
parental motto. 


THIS B 





A Real University 


The president of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity marked the fiftieth anniversary of that 
institution by announcing that the univer- 
sity is to give up its undergraduate depart- 
ment and return to its original principles of 
a foundation for graduate instruction and 
research. It will accept students who have 
accomplished two years of college work and 
offer them a three years’ course for the degree 
of Master of Arts and a four years’ course for 
that of Doctor of Philosophy. The college 
degree of Bachelor of Arts will not be con- 
ferred. President Goodnow believes that the 
student who desires to concentrate on special 
subjects and to do productive research work 
therein is now obliged to give up too many 
years to general study in the undergraduate 
college. It is probable that a good many 
educators will envy Johns Hopkins the 
opportunity of striking out a path toward 
genuine university organization in the 
United States, and it is also probable that 
this may be the first step in a general reor- 
ganization of the college and university 
system as it has grown up in this country. 


The New Tax Bill 


In its final form the tax bill passed by 
Congress and signed by the President repre- 
sents a reduction of $387,811,000 over 
the law as it has stood for the last two 
years. The individual exemption in the 
income tax has been raised to $1500 for 
unmarried persons and $3500 for married 
persons. The surtaxes have been reduced all 
along the line, and twenty per cent is now the 
largest surtax to be levied—on incomes of 
over $100,000. The capital-stock tax is 
repealed and the corporation tax reduced; 
the tax on automobiles is retained but cut 
in two; the inheritance tax now begins to 
operate only when estates exceed $100,000; 
and a number of the so-called ‘‘nuisance”’ 
taxes on such objects as tires, cameras, fire- 
arms, slot machines, smokers’ articles and 
works of art and stamp duties on deeds and 
conveyances were repealed. The provision of 
the old law which permitted the publication 
of income-tax payments was repealed, since 
it proved satisfactory to nobody, and very 
unpopular with most persons. 


Another Arctic Flight 


If all the airplane explorations of the 
Arctic come off as scheduled, the neigh- 
borhood of the North Pole will be almost 
busy enough to require the services of a 
traffic officer. Besides the Stefansson-Wil- 
kins expedition and the Byrd expedition, 
there will probably be one directed by Lieut. 
Leigh Wade, U.S. A., who, it will be remem- 
bered, was one of the Army air-men who 
made the first flight round the globe twe 
years ago. Lieutenant Wadesayshe will resign 
from the Army and fly, probably from 
Point Barrow, in Alaska, sometime in July. 
The expedition is financed,.we learn, by 
graduates of several American universities 
and will be known as the American univer- 
sity alumni expedition. 
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February 2: 

Cut out all the wheel disks for the Ford. The 
electric drill grew hot, the chisel saw its busiest 
day, and the metal shears got so tired they lost 
their edge—but we got them done. Now all we 
have to do is fit them on the wheels. 


February 5: 

Fitted another wheel with the disks and got 
one more ready. They ought to be all on by 
tomorrow night. We are building up the radia- 
tor chuck, step by step. It is a high one and 
takes some lumber. We expected the brass 
for it today, but no truck came up the street. 
Too much snow. 


February 6: 

All the disks on Cinderella are finished and 
mounted. Also primed with coat of lead. Fin- 
ished building the chuck for the radiator; and 
oh, what a lot of layers went into its making! 
It looks like the cake of a boy’s dreams—layers 
and layers and layers. Put two brass plates on 
the bottom, which will bolt through where the 
shell is to: go, and now we can go ahead and 
build it.‘ The blizzard held up the brass and 
rivets, so we couldn’t start today. 


February 8: : 

Made a golf club today. Built it out of a piece 
of strap iron, a piece of water pipe and a broom 
handle—just to see if it would work. It did. 
Member O’Connell took it outside and with it 
a new dolla: golf ball belonging to the Council- 
or, and the last anybody saw of the ball it was 
sailing over into the next street. So we guess it 
works. 


February 9: 

Built an addition to the dash of Cinderella. 
This saves making a new one and taking out all 
the wifes, plugs and the coil box. Worked on 
various other things, as candlesticks, book- 
ends, tennis-racket press. Also we made the 
final thing on the sign—the iron links to the 
rods and the screw eyes. That's the sign which 
will -hang outside The Youth’s Companion 
offices in- Boston, a sample of what we can do 
in the Lab. 


February 10: 

Another blizzard struck us and nearly buried 
the Lab today. The snow is up to the middle 
sashes on the windows. In the middle of the 
storm an expressman staggered in with the 
much delayed brass for our radiator shell. We 
went right at it and cut out the front of the 
shell. It is hard brass, so we had to anneal the 
top piece, which has a great curve. Cut these 
front pieces by drilling first and then sawing. 


February 11: 

Cut out some more pieces for the radiator 
shell for Cinderella. Slow work on the hard 
brass; it has to be filed down to an accurate 
and smooth edge. Also it is difficult to fit. 
Riveted the first section, the angle down the 
front of shell. Finished the bases for a pair of 
candlesticks; also cut my finger showing some- 
body how to do it. 


February 13: 

Continued on with the brass radiator shell for 
Cinderella. Plug, plug, plug at the job of rivet- 
ing and boring and fitting. This is no task for 
one of faint heart or one easily discouraged. 
But as it leoks tonight, resting on its chuck, 
we're satisfied. It looks very speedy. 

Made some more book-ends. Also worked on 
the tennis-racket press. In the afternoon began 
body of Cinderella; that is, we cut and fitted 
the sills and places for the front floor boards. 
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To join the Y. C. Lab, as an Associate 
Member, use the coupon below, which will bring 
you full particulars concerning the Society. 
If elected, you will have the right to ask any 
question concerning mechanics, engineering, 
wood and metal working, radio, and so forth. 
You will also become eligible to compete for 
the, weekly, quarterly and annual awards made 
by the Society, and you will receive its button 
and ribbon. There are no fees or dues. 


The Director, Y. C. Lab 

8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ested in creative and constructive work. Send 
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Two Councilors Design a Tree House 


“T cLaiM no originality 
in designing a tree 
house,” says Councillor 
Shumway. “I will take 
some credit for the Lab 
building at Wollaston 
and for Cinderella too; 
but tree houses are very 
old. I probably got my 
first desire to make one 
from one of Dan Beard’s 
wonderful American 
Boys’ Handy Books. 
Anyway,when I wasa boy 
I built several of them, 
and these plans combine 
their best features.” 

Mr. Shumway’s plans 
were sent for criticism to 
Councilor Blakely, who 
was a mighty builder of 
tree houses, and under- 
ground clubhouses, when 
he was a boy. He has 
made a number of im- 
provements, and the 
joint plan is published 
here. If you build one, 
send in a photograph for 
consideration among the 
prize awards. Tools nec- 
essary are cross-cut saw, 
square, hammer, hatchet 
(for lopping small 
branches, if any) and 
plenty of nails. 








How to Build Your House 


HERE are many types and plans of tree 

houses; necessarily so, because of the 
difference in the trees one has at hand. Some 
can be built round a single trunk, others in 
the larger branches of a single spreading 
tree, and still others between two trees. But 
fundamentally the same idea is followed. 

If you are fortunate in finding a couple of 
sturdy trees (trunks a foot or more in diame- 
ter) at the right distance apart, say six to 
eight feet, the two-tree house is not hard to 
build. The distance between the trees will 
give you the length of the house which will 
be between them. The distance above the 
ground depends upon the character of the 
trees; from fifteen feet up to twenty makes 
a good height for a boys’ clubhouse. If you 
are making the house for small children to 
use, build it very low. 

For a good, stanch frame for a founda- 
tion, two-by-eight timber is satisfactory. 
The uprights can be two-by-four spruce, 
ordinary studding. The walls and roof can 
be rough boarding fairly free from knot 
holes. Six-inch wire nails will do for the 
heavy work, and two and one-half inch wire 
nails for the siding and roof. 

For the floor support cut and nail in place 
two pieces of the two-by-eight stock (A) 
long enough to go across the trunks of the 
two trees. So that thesupports may fit snugly, 
first cut away the bark and some of the sur- 
face of the trunks of the trees. For additional 
strength nail a block of the same stock under 
each of the four points of support; the blocks 
(B) can be pieces a foot or more in length. 

The side members will have to be a couple 


of feet longer than you wish the house itself” 


to be. This allows for a two-foot landing. 
So, if the house is to be six feet on the 
tree sides, cut two pieces of the heavy 
stock eight feet long (C) and spike them 
securely to the tree trunks so that they 
will rest on and across the first two tim- 
bers that were nailed 
to the trees. You need 





Diagram of frame. The eight 
heavy brackets (D) give excep- 
tional strength to this tree house 










eight brackets to sup- 
port these side pieces; 
so cut eight pieces of 
the same stock to 
form a support, as in- 
dicated by D in the 
figure. Notches can 
be cut in the side 
timbers and the 
bracket ends fitted 
in. Spike the bottom ends firmly to the 
tree, 

Now cut two more. pieces of: this 
heavy stock to make the front and rear 
sills of the house (E); they will be as 
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long as the distance between 
the two trees. Cut two more 
timbers of the two-by-eight 
stock (F) to fit between the 
front and rear sills for floor supports and 
nail them in place. 

From the floor framework erect a frame 
about six and one-half feet high. This can be 
made of two-by-four spruce. Cut four pieces 
(G) for the corners and spike the back ones 
to the extreme corners of the foundation. 
Place the front ones two feet back from the 
front edge of the platform. This allows for 
the landing, or deck. Now secure these four 
uprights with four pieces (H) cut from the 
two-by-four stock and laid across the tops of 
the studs. The ridgepoles (1) can be made of 
the same material and nailed to the tree 
trunks, as were the first two heavy timbers. 
Cut four pieces (J) to run from the ridge- 
poles to the top of the front and rear of the 
frame, thus making the rafters for the roof. 
The roof boards can now be put on. 

Lay the roof boards so that they lap over 
each other like shingles, to shed rain, begin- 
ning with the first board at the bottom. 
The second board should lap the first an 
inch or so. If tar paper is to be used for a 
roof, the boards can be laid flat. 

A small window in the front and one or 
two in the back will give all the light needed. 
Boys who live near enough to the popular 
five- and ten-cent stores can get all the hard- 
ware needed for hinges, door locks and such 
items. 

The deck railing can be made of two-by- 
two stock. Erect four posts of two-by-four 
stock about two feet high and run the rail 
across the tops of these. 

For a high-up tree house a rope 
ladder is the thing. Make this of 
good, strong rope, a bit heavier 
than clothesline. The rungs should 
be round pieces of stout wood like 
oak or hickory and 
over an inch thick 
and about two feet 
long. Discarded 
broom handles are 
excellent. Near the ends of each 
rung a notch is cut. Spread the 
strands of the rope so it can be 
slipped over the rung ends, and 
then secure it round the notches 
by wrapping with stout twine. 

Usually the boarding for walls 
and roof can be picked up in odd 
places. However, only lumber in 
good condition should be used for 
the frame of a treehouse, asa weak 
place is exceedingly dangerous. 
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Answers 


SECRETARY'S NOTE—Only about one in 
every fifty of the questions and answers tliat 
are such a valuable feature of the Y. C. Lab 
can be crowded into this space from week io 
week. Any question you write to ask about 
science, mechanics, construction or engineering 
will be answered by mail, free of charye. 
Address to The Director, Y. C. Lab, 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston, Mass. Inclose stamped, sclf- 
addressed envelope for reply. 


“T have a transformer giving 14 volts. I bought 
a rheostat to reduce this current to variable, but it 
reduced it but about 4 volts. Is there a resistance 
wire that will give about 1, or 2 volts per foot 
reduction? What size should I use, and would it 
ord up quickly?’’"—Gladstone Keir, Pikesville, 


Answer by Mr. Young: First of all, let me 
help you out with your electrical terms. You 
say in your letter that the current is reduced to 
but 4 volts. This is a very common error. Cur- 
rent cannot be expressed in volts. Speak of the 
voltage across the terminals of the wire, the 
current flowing through the wire, and the resis- 
tance of the wire. Express voltage in volts, 
current in amperes, and resistance in ohms. 
The difference in potential across the load you 
say is 4 volts. Then across your resistance it is 
10 volts. By increasing the variable resistance 
you make the current smaller and the drop in 
volts across the load smaller. In order to tell you 
just what kind of wire to use, I must have more 
information. Borrow an ammeter and insert it 
in the circuit. Do not connect it as a voltmeter. 
If you do, the meter will be ruined. Measure 
with a voltmeter the voltage across the load. 
Send me these two figures, and I can tell you 
just what to do. Probably one of the standard 
radio rheostats will be just what you want. 


HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINEER 


“‘What do you think would be the best way to 
learn to be an electrical engineer? Would a cor- 
vespondence course be good? I know a party who 
deals in new and used correspondence-school 
courses ‘in almost all subjects. I think the trouble 
would be that, if one needed help, he could not 
secure it. They are building a dam about two 
miles from where I live, and I have a chance to 
work in the power house."'"—F. E. M., Greene, 
Maine. 

Answer by Mr. Young: The best way to 
become an electrical engineer is to attend an 
engineering school. Of course, it is not the only 
way. One of the most prominent electrical 
engineers in this country never even went to 
high school. Do not buy any correspondence- 
school material or courses without letting me 
know the details. There are good ones, and very, 
very poor ones. I can advise you much better if 
you will give me your age, schooling and earn- 
ing capacity. This information will of course be 
treated in a strictly confidential manner. I have 
been a teacher in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology for the past ten years and know 
from experience that I can advise you better if 
you will give me this information. 





NEXT WEEK 


One of the most startling and valuable 
projects ever accomplished by boys will 
appear on this page: 


“HOW TO MAKE LIFE MASKS” 


Illustrated with photographs of life 
masks made by Y. C. Lab Members 
Clifford O’Connell and Herbert Sawyer 


The Best Trick of the 
Week—No. 4 


The Floating Lump of Sugar 


Drop a lump of sugar into a cup filled with 
liquid, and of course the sugar sinks. Nothing 
surprising about that! But when, a few mo- 
ments later, the lump suddenly rises and floats 
on the surface there will be plenty of astonish- 
ment among those who witness it! : 

To perform this trick, first soak a lump ol 
sugar in liquid collodion (which is obtainable at 
drug stores). Let the sugar dry, and it wil! look 
as usual. When it is dropped in liquid the sugar 
will melt, but the collodion, which docs not 
dissolve, will preserve the structure of the !mp, 
which will come to the surface after some vi the 
sugar has melted. Don’t eat the sugar or drink 
the beverage afterward. 
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Catpenter 


E knows the “why” of 
good tools. He'll tell 
ou “the better the tool, the 
etter the work”, And hei is 
pretty sure to own several 
Millers Falls tools, for they 
have been favorites with his 
craft these 50 years and 
more. 


Mitre Boxes, for example. 
Our Langdon Acme is the 
finest mitre box there is. It 
is the standard of the world 
and we’re proud tomakeit. 
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Sn willsee the Millers Falls nie 

mark on braces, hand drills, spiral 

and ratchet screw drivers, auto- 

matic drills —on a variety of fine 

tools for general use. 

Ask the carpenter about Millers 

Falls Tools. If you would like our 
p small catal just write 

to us mentioning Youth s Com- 

panion, 

MILLERS FALLS COMPANY 
Millers Falls, Mass. 


MILLERS FALLS 
TOOLS 
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EASY 
DOLLARS 


These 
F ast Selling 
Luminite 
Radium 
Pendants 


ERE'’S one of the easiest, quickest ways to 

make money in spare time. Sell the amaz- 
ing Luminite Superior Pendants (20 per cent 
brighte 3 than any others) at 25c each to friends 
and neighbors — and make a big profit. Just 
ask to place one in a dark room, and from 3 to 
12 will be bought at once. 

No more stumbling in the dark, trying to find ape light. 
No more ruffled tempers and bruised shins. The glow of 
the Luminite Radium Pendants guides the way. 

his wonderful device is easily attached to any light. 
Guaranteed for § years. Sell like hot-cakes! _Many boys 
and girls make $1.40 an hour, easily. Many families buy 
a whole dozen at a time. 


SEND NO MONEY 

Simply send name and address on postcard. By return 
mail we will send you 12 attractive Luminite Pendants, 
made with Superior Radium luminous material and with 
full directions. Deposit with postman only $1.60. Sell 

t $3.00. Your profit will be $1.40 on each dozen sold. 

You tisk absolutely nothing, for we refund your money 
at all times on any unsold Luminite Pendants. Act at 
Sa Address the Luminite Corporation, 22 Scott 
t., Newark, We are the largest producers of 
Saranteed Radium Luminous accessories in the world. 

n't accept inferior substitutes. 





BUD SHIP MODELS! 

0 build and sell, Plans and instruc- 
yen ‘Pirate! Ship, 52c— a Maria, $1.02 
—C ‘lipper Sh ip,82c— ‘Magellan’ sShip, 77c— 
Hudson's ‘Half Moon,” ee a, for $3.90. 


RICHTER & ST 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





* 405G Eleventh Ave. - 









THE 


Miscellany 


HIDDEN TREASURE 


ges of gold means, of course, hidden 
treasure: the gold of business and fi- 
nance is not kept in pots. The very words 
have an elusive and exciting sound, sugges- 
tive equally of pirate hoards or fairy riches 
at the foot of the rainbow; suggestive too of 
high adventure and persistent quest. But 
Mr. Sumner Healey, the collector, has re- 
cently told of a pot of gold, and a care- 
fully hidden pot too, which may be said to 
have found its finders. 

During the war a German bomb alighted 
suddenly in a trench somewhere in France. 
The soldiers dashed to cover; then came the 
detonation. Clods and earth flew up, and 
with them descended a rain of gold pieces. 
The explosion had disinterred a pot of gold, 
buried, as the dates on the coins showed, 
before 1500. Probably some terrified French 
landowner hid it, during the occupation by 
the English, in the days of Joan of Arc. 
The lucky soldiers gathered up four hundred 
coins and sold them at good prices. Mr. 
Healey secured one for his collection. 

More recently, workmen in his employ 
were removing the paneling from the refec- 
tory at an old French abbey, confiscated 
during the Revolution, and fallen to igno- 
minous uses. Pigs and potatoes were kept in 
its precincts, and the owner gladly sold the 
ancient carved panels, to be reset in the 
home of an American on Long Island. 
Suddenly, one of the workmen fell backward 
unconscious, struck down by a heavy bag of 
gold, which dropped out and hit him upon 
the head as he loosened the panel that cov- 
ered a secret cupboard. The bag burst; and 
in the wild scramble that ensued everybody 
fought everybody else, and one man was 
stabbed severely. The contents of the bag 
was valued at twenty-eight thousand francs. 
Doubtless the workmen managed to pocket 
a little, but none were entitled to any, except 
the man who had actually found—or been 
found by—the gold. The French law on such 
treasure-trove is clear and strict: one third 
goes to the government, one third to the 
owner of the place where it is found, and 
the final third to the finder. 


A REAL CLOUDBURST 


Sb. various tall stories that have ap- 
peared in The Companion during the 
last few months have recalled to a reader the 
story of an unusually heavy rainstorm which 
occurred at Tulsa, Oklahoma, a few years 
ago—a rainstorm which according to report 
may properly be termed a ‘“‘cloudburst.”’ 

It seems that a farmer living in the direct 
path of the storm had a barrel lying on its 
side in the barnyard when the rain began. 
The barrel was one of somewhat more than 
ordinary capacity, holding about sixty gal- 
lons. The farmer had been using it to catch 
rainwater from the roof spouting. But since 
the summer had been unusually dry, the 
barrel had become empty, the bottom had 
fallen out, and the children had been rolling 
it about the yard; so that when the rain be- 
gan it happened to be lying in the open with 
both heads gone. Moreover, it lay so that 
the bunghole, which was two inches in di- 
ameter and which was not plugged, was at 
the top. 

The farmer, who was looking through the 
window toward the barrel at the time of the 
heaviest downpour, reported that the rain 
came down so fast the water came into the 
barrel through the bunghole faster than it 
could get out of the two ends, with the result 
that the barrel burst, throwing the staves 
outward. 


STUNNING THE WAITRESS 


RIED fish and potato chips occupy in 

London the same plane of economic 
sustenance that is occupied in this country 
by ‘‘hot dogs.’’ The Argonaut tells the story 
of a gentleman with ‘‘the Oxford manner,” 
who often gets short of funds toward the end 
of the month and takes himself to one of the 
numerous establishments where this refresh- 
ing dish is purveyed. 

After a careful scrutiny of the carte de 
jour, he gave his order to the attendant. 


us: 

“I’ll—ah—have—ah—some fried plaice, 
if you please, and—ah—yes, perhaps—ah— 
just a few fried potatoes.” 

The waitress stared at him, pop-eyed, and 
gasped. Then, as she seemed on the point of 
fainting away, she recovered herself. 

“Ow!”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Fish an’ chips, yer 
mean. Righto!”’ 
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Trains Unruly Hair 
to Stay Neatly Combed 


EF. your hair is difficult to keep in place, 

or lacks natural gloss and lustre, it is 
very easy to give it that rich, glossy, re- 
fined and orderly appearance, so essen- 
tial to well-groomed boys. 

Just rub a little Glostora through your 
hair once or twice a week,—or after 
shampooing, and your hair will then 
stay, each day, just as you comb it. 

Glostora softens the hair and makes it 


pliable. Then, even stubborn hair will 
stay in place of its own accord. 

It gives your hair that natural, rich, 
well-groomed effect, instead of leaving it 
stiff and artificial looking as waxy pastes 
and creams do. Glostora also keeps the 
scalp soft, and the hair healthy by re- 
storing the natural oils from which the 
hair derives its health, life, gloss and 
lustre. 

Try it! See how easy it is to keep your 
hair combed any style you like, whether 
parted on the side, in the center, or 
brushed straight back. 

If you want your hair to lie down par- 
ticularly smooth and tight, after apply- 
ing Glostora, simply moisten your hair 
with water before brushing it. 

A large bottle of Glostora costs but a 
trifle at any drug store. 





A generous sample FREE upon request. 








A large bottle of Glostora costs 


Send This Coupon and Try it FREE 
THE R. L. 


Please send me FREE, a sample of GLOSTORA, allcharges paid. 


COPS er ereescccesesccccccccrsesscecececeseeseeeeS 


WATKINS COMPANY 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


26G-203 





but a trifle at any 
drug store. 


THE f. L. WATKINS CO., 


In Canada address 
462 Wellington St., West, Toronto 2-Ont. 
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PISO’ 5 
forcoughs 


Quick Relief! A pleasant effective syrup 
35c¢ and 60¢c sizes 
And externally, use PISO’S 
Throat and Chest Salve,35c 








RAISE GUINEA PIGS ‘9 


Clean, tiny pets, easy to raise in small space. ah. 
rapidly; eat grain, hay, vegetable scraps. 
breeders cheap and buy all you raise at top prices. Con- 
tract, price list, etc., FREE. 

D. Breeders League, 4553 Davison Ave., St. Louis, a 





reatling’ Book FREE 
a [a io WIN. S 
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“ask for Horlicks 


Milk 
and Food 


For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers,etc. 


The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 
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3022; ays Free Trial. 
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BASTIAN BROS. Co. 
636 Bastian Biag Rochester, N Y. 
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Turn Vegetables 
into Money 


pony gardeners can take advantage 
of the early crep and ship vegetables 
from the home garden. Girls living in the 
warm states might follow the example of a 
Florida girl we know about. , 

Early in the year she shipped north all of 
the vegetables on the place that were not 
needed for home consumption. They found 
a ready sale at a season when a green vege- 
table is a coveted rarity in the colder part of 
the country. 








| 
| 
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She disposed of the products directly to 
consumers instead of to the city markets. 
Being unable, through lack of capital, to 
advertise, she hit upon a clever device for 
procuring customers. She wrote to the 
mayors of a number of large towns without 
big markets, asking for the names of prob- 
able purchasers, and received information 
from which she worked up a mailing list. 

She bought pasteboard cartons from a 
wholesale paper factory, packed the vege- 
tables in these and mailed them, in ten- 
pound consignments, direct to the consumer. 
It was arranged that payments should be 
made to the postman upon actual delivery. 
‘The lighter-weight vegetables, such as 
celery, lettuce, cauliflower, spinach, green 
peppers, and so forth, lend themselves best 
td the plan. They require less postal expen- 
diture, and they fill a certain early spring 
“craving” that in places lacking large mar- 
kets could not otherwise be satisfied. The 
idea holds distinct possibilities for you if you 
live in a warm climate and can command an 
acre or two for your own use. 

Another girl we know of planted on a 
tenth of an acre tomatoes, onions and beets. 
She did all of the work herself except the 
actual preparation of the ground. When her 
crop was ready she gathered the vegetables 
and canned them. A little later she planted 
Spanish peanuts. The profit for her vear’s 
work was about seventy dollars. 

Another girl’s work on a plot of ground of 
the same size bore better fruit. From her 
crop she made a thousand and fifty-six cans 
of tomatoes, over fifteen dozen cans of other 
vegetables and three dozen jars of pickles 
and catsup. All these were sold at retail 
prices. In addition, she used her vegetables 
freely for the family table. From the trees 


DS 
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growing on the home place she preserved 
figs and peaches. After deducting all the 
costs of cultivation and of cans, jars and 
labels, she found that her earnings for the 
year were eighty-five dollars. 

A fourth girl makes a specialty of canning 
guavas, and she cannot supply the demand 
for her product. A year or two ago, with two 
hundred and thirty-five hours of actual 
labor, she raised a crop of this hot-country 
fruit and disposed of it, canned, at retail 
prices. She put up, in all, several thousand 
cans of vegetables and nearly a hundred and 
fifty quarts of guavas and other fruits. 

A Southern woman fills orders at home 
for cakes, preserves, jellies and pickles. So 
fine is her work that orders come in steadily, 
even from distant states. 

Write to me about making money! 


ABOUT MAKING MONEY 


H™ about your own money-making 
propositions? Do you waste time ex- 
plaining to yourself why you really can’t 
make any money where you are? The climate 
isn’t right? Or the people? Or you? Write 
to me about it. Between us, we might be 
able to change the climate, or the people, or 
you, or discover your golden opportunity at 
your very own door. 
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YOU COLLEGE-CONTEST PEOPLE! | 
Fifty Dollars 


Twenty-five Dollars 
for the best reasons given in 
a letter of 400 words or less 


on 
Why I Want to Go to College 


The contest is open to every girl under eighteen years of age. Letters must 
be mailed not later than April 15. No letter will be returned. Address them to 


HI me.—H. G. 


Twenty-five Dollars 
for the best reasons given in 
a letter of 400 words or less 





on 
Why I Don’t Want to Go to 
College 











Let me help you with 
your Easter bonnets. 
What do you want to 
know? 




































































This hat costs $1o. It 
is grosgrain ribbon and 
satin, and it comes in all 

popular colors. 


























This is a Bobber hat of 
faille decorated with 
straw. It costs $15 and 

comes in all colors. 


















































































This hat is 
made of the 
new crocheted 
straw and 
trimmed with 
satin ribbon. 
It comes in 
all popular 
colors, and it 
costs $12.50. 
























Isn't this Bobber felt 
hat attractive and styl- 
ish? It is $8.50, and it 
comes in all colors just 

like the rest of them. 


Only this time it was for hats instead of 
accessories, and Suzanne was with me 
instead of Mary Hannah. We spent the 
whole morning in the millinery department 
of Filene’s, asking questions and trying on 
hats. We decided that these were the ones 


You see, | have been shopping again. 


we liked best. I do hope you will agree. 


with us. 

Apparently, there is not a great deal of 
difference between hats for grown-up women 
and hats for the young girl this spring. Con- 
tours are plain and severe. There is a good 
deal of interest in different kinds of texture, 
and severely tailored ornaments are good. 

Hats must still fit the heads. Crowns 
are about the same height as they were last 
season, and brims are getting a wee bit larger. 

Thank goodness, felts are still very popu- 
lar. And there is a new kind of straw called 
“crocheted straw’’ that is very good looking. 
It is like the straw in old-fashioned bags, only 
not so coarse. Fabric hats are still good, too. 

The colors are bois-de-rose in all its many 
shades, all pastels, green, toast and grey. 

There! Now I’ve told you everything that 


MORE SHOPPING 


This is a sweet little 
Betty-and-Ann hat for 
$5.05. It is all felt and 
comes in all colors, and 
it will probably stay 

“‘good”’ a long time. 


Filene’s millinery department told Suzanne 
and me. 

How about your parties? Are you going to 
give a fancy dress party any time soon? And 
require everyone to make her own costume? 
Write and ask me for costume suggestions? 
Next week there will be a whole page of 
games that you can play, and the week after 
that will comethe winnersin the Joke Contest. 

And another surprise! We are going to 
have a long article on graphology written by 
the gypsy herself! Isn’t that great? It took a 
lot of persuading, but she finally consented to 
do it, and I can hardly wait for it to come out 
to know what you will all think of it. 

If you want to order any of these hats for 
yourself, send a check or a money order to 
me with the size and color you want, and I'll 
ask Filene’s to send it to you. It might be a 
good idea to cut out the picture of the hat 
you want and send it with your letter. 

Or perhaps you would like to try to make 
your own hat this spring. Write me about 
hats and ask me anything you want to. 

And send a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope if you want a reply. 


THE YouTH’s COMPANION | 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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Shades and Screens 


from Raffa 


(G" some hanks of raffia, at about fiftee:; 
cents a hank, colored and natura), 
and some wire frames at about ten cent; 
apiece, and you are ready to begin. If yo. 
can’t buy raffia of the right color, get son 
dye and dye it just as if it were a piece « 
cloth. 

When you are ready to begin covering t}; 
frames take a strand of colored or natur. 
raffia and open it out wide. At the top of th 
wire frame make a loop at the narrow end 
the raffia strand. Draw this loop as tight a; 
you can. With your scissors clip off the sma! 
end of the loop, for you are to use the long, 
ribbonlike strand to wind about the frame, 
covering it. 





Wind the strand over your wire franie 
from top to bottom and around, working 
always toward you till the strand becomes 
thin. When this happens, take another fres) 
strand: open it out, loop it over the knot you 
made to finish the last strand and begin 
winding the new strand over the framework 
of wire as if you were still working with the 
first strand. 

Each time your strand gives out, knot the 
end tight to the nearest wire of the frame you 
are covering, clip it close, and then loop the 
new strand right over the knot. When you 
wind the strand around anew, be sure to 
cover these knots carefully and wind a flat 
strand over them. Next time go a little way 
beyond. Each new winding should be an 
even progress about the framework of the 
wire frame. Not a particle of the wire should 
show. 

It takes about an hour’s time to cover a 
small wire lamp-frame. Do not cover the 
wire that touches the electric bulb. 

Cover screens the same way—using the 
wire frame that is sold for making a tele- 
phone screen. It will serve, when covered, 
for either telephone screen or lamp screen in 
a bedroom. 

In this way too you can make charming 
covers for vases or flower pots. Use the 
smallest size of wire candle-frame to make 
a straw vase. Bend both bulb-holders till 
they fit flat and make a base that the in- 
verted frame will stand upon. If you have a 
wire-cutter, these may be entirely cut off. 
Slip an ordinary glass jelly jar into the 





covered wire candle-frame and you will see 
that it makes a pretty vase in which to put 
flowers. The glass will not show at all. 

Larger frames may be made to cover 
small potted plants’ ugly red pots. The 
shades and vases are so quickly made that 
when you are asked to make ‘‘things for a 
bazaar” you can work flower-vases for the 
flower-table, or potted-plant jardini¢res— 
or even lamp shades! Keep raffia in a cool 
place. It should be slightly dampened before 
using. It will keep for a long time. 


ABOUT MAKING THINGS 


bD* you like to make things? Hats, for 
instance? Or screens? Or painted china’ 
Or leather belts? Or bird cages? Write to me 
about anything you want to make. I’m going 
to publish for you ever so many new things 
soon—Italian cut-work, which is fascinating 
to do; and before very long there is going to 
be an article telling you all about how to do 
it, with pictures that show everything from 
start to finish. I can just see your hope chests 
growing! And don’t you think it would be a 
good idea to give hope-chest things tor 
graduation presents? 
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THE LAP. 


HE announcement of The Youth’s 

Companion’s World-Girdling Air- 
plane Race which appeared in the 
March 4 number, has awakened a wide- 
spread interest among Companion 
readers. From all sections of the coun- 
try has come the word that many are 
getting into this most unique race in 
history. Below we print the names of 
the first of the Y. C. Pilots to launch 
their planes westward along the globe- 
circling race course. By the time you 
read this, hundreds of others will have 
started. 

Think of it! Over a thousand dollars 
in gold prizes will be given to the 100 
fliers who send their planes the greatest 
distances before the close of the race 
on May 31. Besides the gold prizes, 
there are other cash awards for all 
fliers who qualify. 

In addition to the many prizes there 
are honorary awards to be made which 


1. Mrs. H. J. Murphy — Vermont. 
2. Roger D. Schofield — Vermont. 
3. W. A. Dodge — Vermont. 

4, E. D. Curtis — Maine. 

5. Kathleen MacLean — Nova Scotia. 

6. L. W. Hart — Maine. 

7. Albert C. Colby — Maine. 

8. Joseph E. Crocker — Maine. 

9, Vera G. French — New Hampshire. 
10. James B. Hadley — Massachusetts. 
11. Cassius Taff — Indiana. 

12. Opal Terrill — South Dakota. 

13. Andrew Trudgen — Ontario, Canada. 

14. French Harris — Tennessee. 


went to press. 


—an exquisite necklace of Omar Pearls. 


March 4 Youth’s Companion. 


A sample 
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THe Wortp-CircLtinc Race Course ror Y. C 
How MANY TIMES CAN YOU 
COMPANION EACH WEEK FOR THE LATEST NEWS OF THE RACE 


First News of the Race 





FLIERS, 25,085 MILES 1 
GO ROUND? f 


will be quite as eagerly sought after 
— the rank of Y. C. Ace and Distin- 
guished Service Flier, which will earn 
for the fortunate Pilots appropriate 
bronze emblems and medals. 


To win these prizes all you have to 
do is to secure new subscriptions for 
The Youth’s Companion. Your first 
new yearly subscription sends your 
plane 1,000 miles westward along the 
course, and at the same time makes 
you a full-fledged Y. C. Air Pilot. 
Each additional subscription drives 
your plane another 1,000 miles, and 
so you fly around and around the 
globe until the closing gong rings on 
May 31. 


Look up your copy of the March + 
Youth’s Companion and read all about 
this unique contest. If you have mis- 
laid your copy, write me for another 
and I'll send it free. I don’t want you to 
miss this great adventure. 


Here Are The First Y. C. Pilots * 


15. Mrs. E. C. Morris — Iowa. 

16. Hart Randall — New York. 

17. Richard Billings — Vermont. 

18. Charles E. Bennett —- Maine. 
19, Margaret Beamer — Michigan. 
20. B. A. Billings — Vermont. 

21. Perry E. Kavanagh — Vermont. 
22, Mrs. Emily Hislop — Canada. 
23. Mrs. E. T. Augerson — Illinois. 
24, G. T. Curry, Jr. — Tenness-e. 
25. Ellery Tobey — New York. 

26. Harriet Howard — Ohio. 

27. Mary Louise Ulrich — Pennsylvania. 


* This is the list as it stood on March 6, when this number of The Youth’s Companion 


— And Still More Prizes for You 


I am showing you here just one of the many new Premiums in the March 4 number 
A necklace of this quality sells in the stores for 
$4.00 and up, and it is worth it, too. But you can have this Omar Pearl Necklace in either 
the 24-inch length or in the 15-inch choker style, for only one new yearly subscription 
(the same subscription that sends your plane 1,000 miles in the Airplane Race) and 60 
cents extra in cash. Be sure to read the descriptions of all the attractive Premiums in the 


Maoon WXlia. 


Commander Y. C., 


Flying Squadron 


The Omar 
Pearl 
Necklace 











WHAT IS IN THY HAND? 


HAT Moses had in his hand at the 
| moment that the Lord asked him that 
| question was the rod of a Midianitish 
| shepherd, a natural implement for a man in 
| his vocation. It had been a tough sapling, 
| presumably, and Moses had uprooted it and 
| cut it off at the length of about a yard. Then 
| he stripped off the bark and trimmed off the 

roots till there remained a nearly round 
| knot, heavy and tough, tapering down to a 
| convenient handle. Through the end of the 
| handle he had drilled a hole for a leathern 
| thong, which on occasion he could slip 
| around his wrist. Such a staff the shepherds 
| of that region still carry. It is a useful com- 
panion when you are alone in the desert. 
| The sharper end is useful for prodding and 
| poking wherever that process is required; 
| the heavy end can be used to defend the 
| flock against wolves and robbers. 

| But it was only a club, after all—only a 
| shepherd’s rod; and the task to which Moses 
| was called appeared to demand a very 
different equipment. God was sending Moses 
into Egypt to free a nation from bondage, 
and Moses protested that he was not quali- 
fied for such a task. But under the call of 
God the rod of Moses became a scepter of 
leadership. It became a serpent that swal- 
lowed the serpents of the magicians. Might- 
ier than the sword of any general that ever 
led an army, it became the weapon of a 
conqueror. 

The Targum of the Jews tells us much 
about that rod of Moses. It grew in Eden, so 
we are told, and Adam brought it forth; 
Noah saved it from the flood; Joseph carried 
it into Egypt; and Moses had already 
wrought wonders by it. All this is interesting, 
but it misses the point. There was nothing 
extraordinary about the rod itself. It was 
faith in the call of God that made it potent. 
Before its authority Pharaoh trembled. 
Before it the sea divided. It was the faith of 
Moses in the call of God that wrought won- 
ders through the rod of a shepherd of 
Midian. 

What was in the hand of William Carey? 
A shoemaker’s hammer. But he knocked at 
the door of India, and it opened. What was 
in the hand of Livingstone? A surgeon’s 
lancet, and with it he opened Africa. 

We are not encouraged to rush in, reck- 
less and unprepared, to assume adventurous 
tasks where we may play the hero. But when 
the call of God comes to us the equipment 
that He has provided, which we have tested 
in the humbler forms of service, will be found 
sufficient. 


| Miscellany 


HOW THE FULLBACK PASSED 


Bb tender-heartedness of college exam- 
iners toward the valuable athlete whose 
brains are less active than his muscles is a 
favorite topic for jest. The joke has not as 
much point as it used to have, for there are 
few institutions where that sort of thing 
| goes on nowadays. But the Boston Herald 
prints a letter from a contributor that con- 
tains a story of the kind that is funny enough 
to be quoted. 

An unnamed college had a football marvel 
who fumbled his classes. The coach went to 
the dean and said—well, he meant that 
something just had to be done. So the dean 
summoned the professor of chemistry and 
suggested that, if he wanted to bet on the 
team next season, it would be well to give the 
big Swede another exam. 

In time the professor reported: ‘‘Consider- 
ing fifty a passing grade, he got through all 
right. I asked him two questions—first, 
what is the color of blue vitriol. He 
answered ‘yellow,’ which was wrong; and 
second, what does the formula HO rep- 
resent. He answered, ‘I don’t know,’ 
which was right. So I gave him fifty per 
cent.” 


HELPING HIM ENJOY HIMSELF 


E fisherman had had hard luck all day, 
says the Argonaut, but as the afternoon 
was waning he landed a two-pound beauty. 
The village idiot, who happened to be 
passing, stopped and looked at it. ‘Is that 
there fish for sale, mister?’’ he asked. 

“No, sir,’’ said the fisherman. “I’m a 
sportsman, not a huckster. I fish solely for 
the pleasure of catching ’em.” 

The village idiot kicked the flapping fish 
back into the river. 

‘“‘Well,”’ he said, ‘‘now you can have some 

















pleasure ketchin’ that feller again.” 
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FREE 10-Day Tube 
Mail the Coupon 





To Whiten 
Dull Teeth 


A NEW WAY, based on advanced 

scientific principles, that lightens 

cloudy teeth; that restores off-color 
teeth to charming clearness 


F you want whiter teeth, please make 

this remarkable test. It will prove 
your teeth are not naturally “‘off color" 
or dull. 


It will give them clear and beautiful 
whiteness. It will firm your gums to a 
healthy color. 


Just mail the coupon and a 10-day 
supply will be sent you. 


You are hiding your teeth with a 
film coat . . . that is all 


Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles to a germ-laden 
film that forms on your teeth. 


Run your tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel it ...a slippery, 
viscous coating. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It lays your gums open to 
bacterial attack and your teeth open 
to decay. Germs by the millions breed 
in it. And they, with tartar, are a 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Mere brushing won’t do 
Ordinary dentifrices and cleansing won't 
fight film successfully. 

Now new methods are being used. 
A dentifrice called Pepsodent — different 
in formula, action and effect from any 
other known. 


Largely on dental advice the world 
has turned to this method. 


It removes that film. 
And Firms the Gums 
It accomplishes two important things 
at once: Removes that film, then firms 
the gums. No harsh grit, judged dan- 
gerous to enamel. 
A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. Send the coupon. 
Clip it now before you forget. 


i ae 
\FREE Pepsadént | 


pon for 


10-Day The New-Day Quality Dentifrice i 
| Tube to Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities I 
j THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 1 
Dept. 345, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S.A i 

1 
1 ee EE SN no ee RE 1 
| 1 
ee ee ] 
! Only one tube to a family. 1962 1 
Ce ce ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee es ee we ee 
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were the style there was a little 

girl named Josephine. She lived 
in a big village of northern New York, 
where it seemed as if little girls could 
think of nothing else so interesting as 
button strings. They lived with but- 
tons, dreamed of buttons and most of 
the time talked of nothing else. 

When city cousins were expected 
for a visit little Josephine and her 
friends didn’t wonder whether the 
cousins would have new dresses or 
whether they would bring new toys 
and games; the only question was, 
“Will their button strings be better 
than ours?” 

One day little Josephine’s father 
said severely: ‘Children are getting 
to be a nuisance, with their button 
strings. You hear nothing but but- 
tons, buttons, buttons; children beg- 
ging for buttons whichever way you 
turn.” 

Then to Josephine he said: “If 
ever I hear of your begging for but- 
tons,—if ever you ask anyone for a 
single button,—I shall take your 
button string away.” 

Fathers were often like that fifty 
years ago, and Josephine’s father was 
more strict than any other father in 
the neighborhood. But it seems 
strange that Josephine’s father didn’t 
see that his little girl was not the 
kind that could ever be a nuisance. 
She was timid and bashful, small for 
her age, with big brown eyes and 
long golden curls. She could no more 
have asked a stranger, or even a 
neighbor, for a button than she could 
have unfolded wings and flown 
away. 

Every girl in Josephine’s class at 
school was trying to be the first to 
get a thousand buttons on her string. 
Most of them were asking for but- 
tons right and left, and their moth- 
ers laughed and enjoyed the fun. 
Little Josephine was the only one 
who had been told that she must not 


t the days when button strings 
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LITTLE JOSEPHINE AND HER . 


THOUSAND BUTTONS 
By Frances S. M. Francks 





ask for buttons. But before her 
father had said a word she had tried 
and tried to ask for buttons and 
could not do it. 

The next thing that little Jose- 
phine knew, her button string was 
fast growing longer. She wore it over 
her arm as many little girls did, be- 
cause, with your button string 
wound round your wrist, it was easy 
to see every button. According to 
the rules there must never be two 
buttons alike on any button string. 

When other little girls asked for 
buttons Josephine said nothing; she 
stood back and waited politely until 
a mother, a grandmother or an aunt 
noticed the timid child. 

“Are you asking for buttons too, 
Josephine?’ one of those lovely 
mothers or grandmothers or aunts 
would ask. 

Josephine always shook her head 
and said politely: “No, I 
thank you; my father told 
me not to ask for buttons; 
but I am trying to get a 
thousand for my string.” 

Straightway the most 
beautiful buttons in that 









She didn’t even let the 
old cat die 


family’s button box would be given 
to bashful but polite little Josephine. 
Day after day the same thing hap- 
pened, and day after day Josephine’s 
string grew longer and longer, until 
it was dazzling to behold. 

Then, too, the lovely little girls 
who played with Josephine would 
say to their mothers, big sisters, 
aunts and grandmothers: “This is 
Josephine, and she can’t ask for 
buttons for her button string, ’cause 
her father won't let her.” And the 
lovely little girls gave Josephine 
buttons, and so did their families. 

Every day Josephine’s button 
string grew longer and longer. Even 
the boys helped her; they went home 
and told their mothers that Jose- 
phine’s father wouldn’t let her ask 





DRAWN BY 
KAYREN DRAPER 


for buttons, and the 
boys’ mothers gladly 
gave them buttons for 
Josephine. 

One summer after- 
noon Josephine’s father 
saw some beautiful 
women talking and 
laughing on a street 
corner. He distinctly 
heard one say: ‘‘So that 
brown-eyed, golden- 
haired little Josephine 
was the first one in her 
class to get a thousand 
buttons for her button 
string.” 

Josephine’s father 
walked home so fast after that 
that all the little boys on the 
street followed at a safe distance 
because they thought his house 
must be on fire. 

Josephine was swinging and 
singing under the apple tree in 
the front yard. 

“Josephine,” her father said 
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sternly, ° | wish to speak with you 
in the house.” 

Josephine didn’t wait for ‘the 
old cat to die.’’ Indeed not! She 
put both feet on the ground and 
dug her toes in until the swing 
stopped so suddenly that, if she had 
not been hanging tight to the ropes, 
she would have bumped her nose on 
the ground. As fast as her trembling 
knees would carry her she followed 
her father into the wide front hall. 

“Bring me your button string,” 
her father commanded, and_ his 
tones were enough to scare the very 
buttons. 

She brought it, and her father 
was amazed when he saw it. Glass 
buttons of all colors of the rain- 
bow sparkled in the sunshine. 

After a dreadful silence, her father 
said: “‘I told you not to ask for 
buttons.” 

“I—I didn’t,”’ Josephine answered 
bravely. ‘‘I didn’t ask for one. I said 
I wanted to get a thousand buttons, 
but my father wouldn’t let me ask 
for one. These buttons were given to 
me without my asking for any!” 

“And you were the first to get a 
thousand buttons for your string?” 
her father inquired. This time his 
voice sounded as if he were trying 
hard not to laugh. 

“Yes, sir, if you please,’ answered 
his little daughter. 

“You are a good child. You may 
keep your button string,” said that 
severe father of long ago. 


THE WAKENER 
By Arthur Guiterman 


Though the March wind blares and the streams are mute, 
Here’s a quick-eyed elf in a leaf-brown suit; 

And he shapes a pipe of an alder-shoot, 

And he sits and plays on the magic flute. 


Oh, it’s pipe, pipe, pipe; and it’s peep, peep, peep; 
For the Groundhog peers from his donjon keep, 
And the ice goes out, and the hill-brooks leap, 
And the woodfolk wake from the winter sleep. 


And it’s toot, toot, toot; and it’s trill, trill, trill; 
For the wee frogs sing with their voices shrill, 
And the tree-sap runs, and the bare boughs thrill, 
And the crocus blooms, and the daffodil. 


And it’s tra-la-la; and it’s tum, tum, tum; 

And the sun grows warm, and the brown bees hum, 
And the buds will blow on the pear and plum, 

And the birds will flock. and the Spring will come. 
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leopard, oxen, camel, ant-eater, snake, cari- 
bou, swan, giraffe, flying horse, omagaiing ont ste 
KSA wild elephant, etc. This grotesque eaque packet 

Mi beasts and reptiles FREE to approv: ww bby = 
closing Se gostegal Big illustrated lists also free— 


MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY 
(Dept. 9) Camden, New York 


DIFFERENT 
100 "stamps FREE 
to applicants for Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c 
CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 















826 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis, 
A STAMP COLLECTION — 70 different 
stamps from 70 different foreign coun- 


STAR tries, including Africa, Asia, Aus- 


tralia, Europe, West Indies, etc. Our pamphlet which tells 
“How to make a collection weve * and price list of albums, 
packets and sets, all for only 16 c 
Queen City Stamp Co., Room 38, 


oor Race St., Gincinnati, Ohio. 





REAL PACKETS 200 diff. stamps 12c; 500 diff. 


38c; 1,000 diff. 98c; 50 Bosnia 
75c; 50 Danzig 3 
Rueger Stamp Tomaeus, 31 Cambridge, Dayton, O. 





LIBERIA — No. 183 to No. 194, including No. 134 and 
No. 135. & price $7.95; our price $2 Stamps on 
approval. has. E. Birr’ Stamp Co., 4237 N. Win- 
chester ieee Chicago, Ill. 





10 stamp p packets, all diff. — 150 all countries; 20 

IC New Zealand; 100 Hun ngary; 10 Siam; 100 Ger- 
many; 35 India; 100 Austrians 2 Japan; 40 Denmark. H. 
Rissmiller, 620 N. 12th St., Reading, ‘Pa. 





Zanzibar, Abyssinia, Travancore, Herzegovina, Quelimz ane, 
ag Stamps. Menagerie Collection. Album, 10 
. Liberty StampCo., 3974 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. 





4 Fine Set Stamps from State 
Danzig Stamps Free [75 .2cic with eatslon 2 cts, 


postagee MIDLAND STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada. 





Caliorniea gold, $ size27c. $1 size53c. 100,000 Germ: 
ks & Catalogue 10c. Stamp packets, I handle only iy the 
best, send for prices. N. Shultz, Colo. Springs, Colo, 





FOREIGN STAMPS FREE — Big Variety Packet 
Foreign Stamps from all over the World with stamp Cata- 
logues free for 2c. Gray Stamp Co., Toronto, Canada. 





Different from most others. pet 


API PROVALS Pits; \ood pemiom to each new applican 


Hub Postage Stamp Co., 45 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





1000 mined otamm 25c, 1000 hinges 10c, album to hold 2000 
ry ifferent 300 stamps 20¢, 500 35c, 1000 90c, 
3.75, 3000 $10.00. Michael, 5353 Calumet, Chicago. 


1000 





Different Stamps — Special 95c. 
A. C. Douglas, Hawksbury, Ont. 





FREE Album an), 50 diff. stamps, 100 hinges to 50% 
appr. pple licants, Post: tage c. Bedfo rd 
Stamp House, d Road, ady, N. Y. 








50 var. perf. gauge and list to all send- 


STAM PS ing 2c and asking for our net approvals. 


Buckeye Stamp Shoppe, 131 Souder Ave., Columbus, O. 





a set of White Russia or ——_— to all who ask 
for a selection of stamps on approval. 
FRANK H. EWING, 2096 E. 89th St., "Cleveland, Ohio 





Free 200 Stps. from Kenya, Hejaz, etc. Net appr r. Auburn 


Stamp Co., 733 S. Crouse Ave., Syracuse, N 





STAMPS 100 Foreign all diff. Free. 


Postage 2c. 1000 
binges l5c. List Free. Q. STAM 


P CO., Toledo, Ohio. 





12 NEWFOUNDLAND Free to Approval Societe. 
Stanley Albert, Box 529, Waterbury, Conn. 





FREE Sample Stamp and Coin Collector, Monthly. 
KRAUS , 409 Chestnut, Milwaukee, Wis. 





FREE STAMPS, hand painted P. C., etc., for Sc 
World Stamp Co., 1581 - 3rd Ave., ‘New York. —— 





Fist Stamp Issued G'tBritain 1840 1d black $1.25.R.H.A. 


GREEN, 318 Park Ave., Wilmette, III. 


_—_— 





STAMPS. 105 China, E, 


pt, etc., 2c. Album (500 ve 
tures) 3c. A. BULLAR 


& CO., Sta. A8, Bosto 








HAWAII: 15 diff. Cat. over $2.00 for $1.00 Price list free. 
F.W. Reid, Box 2628, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


uo. 





2pogovat quality, 


big variety, clean mixed stamps — 
, any quantity. 


F. Shinn, Henderson, Md. 





STAMPS, | 
Stamp Co., Stamp approvals, packages. eae 


44 Lakeview Avenue, Cambridge, M: 
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Fifteen Specially Selected 
Scott Sealed Packet 








ANOTHER SOUTH AFRICAN, 
TRIANGULAR 


HE Union of South Africa has put forth a 

new series which continues, through the 
inscriptions, to make the country’s stamps 
readily understandable for two peoples— 
the English and the native Dutch. This set 
is notable also because the four-penny value 
is triangular in shape and duplicates in 
design the famous Cape of Good Hope 
triangular rarities of the early days of 
philately—a woman seated beside an 
anchor. 

The four-penny, blue-gray in color, comes 
in two sheets. On one the wordings are in 
English and on the other in Dutch—‘‘Pos- 
seel” and ‘Vier Pennies” and ‘“‘Suidafrika” 
being equivalent to ‘ “Postage” and “Four 
Pence” and ‘‘South Africa’’ on the stamps of 
the other sheet. There are no perforations, 
and the stamps must be clipped apart. 

This scheme is varied for the half-penny, 
dark green and black, and the one-penny, 
carmine and_ black, which are perf. 14. 
These stamps come in sheets, comprising 
adhesives which alternately carry the in- 
scriptions in English and Dutch; it is not 
possible to obtain an adjoinin pair on both 
of which the wordings are eithe er in English 
or in Dutch. 

The design of the half-penny is the 
head of a springbok, a native animal. 
On the one-penny is shown a medie- 
val vessel in Table Bay, with a sun 
and its rays in the background; 
the ship is presumed to repre- 
sent that in which Vasco da 
Gama, Portuguese navi- 
gator, first rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope 
on his voyage to 
India. 


URUGUAYAN 
HISTORY 


HE confusion 

which shrouded 
the various com- 
memoratives which 
Uruguay issued late 
in 1925 has been 
cleared away, and 
it is now possible to 
set down some of 
the details concernin 
events commemorate 

Three stamps, each bearing the dates 1825 
and 1925, mark the passing of a century 
since the battle of Sarandi, the wording 
“Batalla de Sarandi” being the featured 
inscription. They are in values and colors 
of 2 centavos, blue-green, 5 centavos, 
dull violet, and 12 centavos, deep blue. 
A view of the engagement is the common 
design. 

Two other stamps, each carrying both the 
dates, have the inscription ‘Centenario de 
Rincon” and commemorate the battle of 
Rincon in 1825. The lower value, 5 centavos, 
red, carries a portrait of Rivera. The higher 
denomination, 45 centavos, blue-green, 
shows an Indian astride a horse, which is 
facing an airplane—a rather striking illus- 
tration significant of two centuries. The 
inscriptions on this second stamp include 

“24 de Septembre.” This 45-centavo 
pe for postage only on September 24, 

The commemoratives include two air- 
plane adhesives, each 14 centavos, blue and 
black, one inscribed ‘‘Montevideo”’ and the 
other ‘‘Florida.” They were in use on one 
day only—August 25, 1925, the hundredth 
anniversary of the holding of the assembly 
of Florida. Airmail was despatched on that 
day between the cities of Montevideo and 
Florida, and these stamps were for use on 
the letters so carried. They were not sold to 
the public, but were placed in the mail by 
post-office clerks. 


both values and the 























BARGAINS 
No. 3, 2000 all different stamps....... $5.00 
No. 8, 1000 all different stamps........ 1.25 
No. 21, 100 South America, all different. 60 
No. 22, 100 Asia, all different... . .. 60 
No. 60, 150 all different......... 10 
No. 72, 100 Portuguese Cols., all different 50 
No. 85, 20 Madagascar, all different.. 50 
No. 147, 300 Austria, all different........ 50 
No. 181, 20 Iceland, all different........  .35 
No. 238, 60 Persia, all different, only..... 1.00 
No. 266, 75 Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Italy, Switzer- 
land, all different aeee ie 
No. 331, 25 Paraguay, all different....... .50 
_ 332, 40 ———. all fe wadeeseas 50 
NO. 334, 12 Lebanon, a errr +25 
LUXEMBOURG CHARITIES No. 335, 12 Syria, all different.......... .25 





Free on request, 80-page price list of 
Packets, sets, dime sets, catalogues, 
albums, and all philatelic accessories. 


Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 


HOSPITAL nurse comforting a sick soldier 
is the uniform design of four charity 
adhesives issued by Luxembourg—5 centimes, 
dull violet, 30 centimes, orange, 50 centimes, 
red brown, and 1 franc, deep blue. The first 
three were sold at a premium of five cen- 
times each, and the 1-franc at a premium of | 
ten centimes. In this way money was raised | 
for financing relief among destitute people. 














FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


Contains all different stamps of far-away countries depicting 
wonderful thrilling scenes. Inclu are: Belgium (Satan 
with pitchfork); Barbadoes (chariot and flying horses); 
Chile (battle scene); Egypt (sphinx and pyramids); Jugo- 
slavia (nude slave breaking chain) ; Newfoundland (wild 
caribou); Malay (ferocious tiger); ‘Trinidad (Goddess of 
Victory); Tunis (fighting Arab); and others. To approval 
applicants enclosing — reat a will be sent. Pike’s 

Co., Important: If you 
act right now, we will also include free a triangle stamp, 
perforation gauge, and a small package of hinges. 

50 


1000 a ees 


77 Kensington Heights, MERIDEN, CONN. 


ATHLETIC COMMEMORATIVES 


NATIONAL athletic meet, locally known as 

the Sokols, will be held in Czecho- 
Slovakia during May and June. Stamps | P 
bearing a monogram of the committee 
arranging the meet, together with the 
numeral “10” in the lower corners, have | 
been issued, the common design being 4 
restored palace which serves as the Sokols 
headquarters. There are four stamps, one | 
blue, one green, one brown and one red. 
Their philatelic authenticity has not yet 
been determined. 





UNITED STATES and FOREIGN 
Mixed 


Postage Stamps for Collectors, 
cents. 


FREE 


| age 2c. 





100 ALL DIFFERENT 
stamps to applicants for 
Universal Approvals. Post- 
Badger Stamp Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MONGOLIA 


A issued in July of 1924, commemo- 
rating the fourth anniversary of the 
establishing of the government of Mon- 
golia, has after some discussion been 
accepted by philately as having been 
officially distributed with the con- 

sent of the Russian soviet postal | 
administration, and these 

stamps will be chronicled in 
the 1927 edition of the| 

American standard cata- | 


I | 
oe The uniform de- | TIP- 
TOP °’ 





40 CZECHO SLOVAKIA FREE — 40 Different pic- 
turesque sta — from this country including Hradschin 
Castle set, 1920 Allegorical, 1925 President, etc. This 
splendid packet will be presented to all applicants for our 
famous ampshire Approval selections enclosing 3c 
stamps to cover cost of postage. Do mot remit in coin. 
Lightbown’s, 37 and 39 Osborne Road, Southsea, England. 








Premium of 50 different, stunning stamps, fine 
stamp wallet, perforation gauge, mm. scale, 
tuler; good stamp from Kenya and Uganda 
Sy land!), Gold Coast, Persia— all for 

licants for Tip-To. pag ee! 
fir-ToP. ‘AMP CO., Colorado 


sign is a cross, 
around which are 
four crowns, which 
symbolize Mongo- 
lia’s authority, | 





| FREE. Hungary Charity No. 565 to se ond a surprise 
north, east, south packet given to those requesting for my 1, 2, and 3c ap- 
and west—an em- rovals and also 50% discount and AY, Charlies 


° . Schmidt, 3227 7 Benner St., Wissinoming, Phila., Pa. 
blem dating back - 


to the era of the 
conqueror Genghis. 
Inscriptions are in 
English and Mon- 
golian, in black let- 
ters, and the values 
and colors are 1 cent, buff, gray-brown and 
gray, on bistre paper; 2 cents, red-brown, 
yellow-brown, drab and dull blue, on brown- 
ish paper; 5 cents, gray, rose-brown and yel- 
low; 10 cents, blue, dull blue and brown, on 
gray-blue paper; 20 cents, gray-blue, dull 
blue and drab, on gray paper; 50 cents, dull 
red, orange and drab, on salmon paper; and 
$1, ‘buff, light brown and drab red, on yel- 
low paper. 





YES-SIR-REE-BOB! BOYS! 
“Wonder-full” assortment, 25 Birds and Beasts, 25 Por- 
traits, 25 Beautiful Scenes, all different, 50c. LLOYD'S, 
Box 538, Houston, Texas. 





FREE 8 me bg rid to Each New Approval Appli- 
Lowest Prices. Stanley Munday, 
112 Irvine f—s "Wnaneans, P. Q., Canada. 





24 Lemneen | Cuba (Price list free. 


10c. 
hambers Stamp Co. 
111 W. Nassau St., New York City 


100 


70% DISCOUNT 


Reference required. 





all different stamps; 200 fine hinges; perforation 
£'ss; and a stamp album for 
TTEVENS STAMP CO., Walden (3), N. ¥. 








Stamps sent on approval at 70% 
discount from standard prices. 
J. Emory Renoll, Dept. AB., Hanover,Pa. 


ALBANIAN DEFINITIVES 


PORTRAIT of the President of Albania is 
the uniform design of a new series 
which this republic has issued The first 
three values to hand are 5 qintar, green, 10 
qintar, red and 25 qintar, blue. The other 
denominations are 1, 2, 15 and 25 qintar and 
1, 2,3 and 5 francs. 





BANG! ¢ Liberia (2 Triangles), 14 Ukrainia and 20 
Liechenstein for only 9c to approval applicants. 
Patapsco Stamp Co., 4811 Ferndale Av., Baltimore, Md. 





1° oe vase, 25c. Imperial Album holds 4000, 70c. 
x 000 diff. foreign, 85c. Halfpenny approvals. 
a Harold Shepard, Hyattsville, Md. 


U.S. 


A MOZAMBIQUE CHARITY 


Aaa charity label hasappeared 
in the Portuguese colony of Mozam- 
bique. It is dark gray with a yellow cross 
inclosed in a central shield. In the four 
quarters formed by cross and shield are four 
capital letters—S, H, C and O. These are the 
initials of a charitable organization which 
benefits through the sale of the stamp—the 
“Sociedade Humanitaria Cruz do Oriente,” 25 Pn pi i 
which name is inscribed in two lines across | ‘°*?TOV™ *Pplcants. Vern 
the top. The stamp’s value is designated by 
means of a black surcharge, ‘‘50 Centavos,”’ 
in two lines. 





oy Different stamps; triangle, Pictorial, etc., 
R. H. Carlton, 380 W. 


only 10c. 
So. Temple, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





101 Diff. Peachy Postage Stamps. Post: 2c. 
A.C. Johnson, 196 Forest Ave., Jamestown, N. Y 





_ 's Precance! Partner” 4c. 
adger, Brooksville, Florida 





20 Varieties unused free. 


Postage 2c. 
Y.C. MIAMI STAMP CO., Tol 


jo, O. 


STAMPS 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


ACTUAL 
VISITS 
TOP&G 
HOMES 


“The pink Bins 





» P 


This romper suit is still Dorothy’s pride and 
joy after more than 50 trips to the tub 


Quite by chance we discovered 
that romper suit. 


We were asking women here 
and there what kind of laundry 
soap they preferred. When we 
asked Mrs. Lewis*, she said 
firmly, “P and G always.” 


“Why?” we asked. 


As a reply, she invited us in 
to a pleasant living room and 
showed us the romper suit. 


“Dorothy’s favorite costume,” 
she smiled. “She’s getting so 
big she almost bursts out of 
it—but she always wi// wear 
it when it’s clean. It’s been 
washed more than 50 times in P and G. Yet 
it is still pink and fresh, as you can see.” 


And:then she held up a dainty rose-sprigged 
challis dress that belonged to nine-year-old 
Louise. “Washed three times in P and G— 
you would never guess it had been washed at 
all. This gingham dress I have on has been 
washed for three years in P and G, and it 


hasn’t faded a bit. Do you 
wonder I like P and G? I have 
tried other soaps but never 
more than once. With Pand G 
I never have to boil. I never 
really rub a neckband or a 
wristband—that is, not what 
I call rubbing. I use Pand G 
for my rag rugs, my curtains 
and all my woodwork, too. P 
and G is a household friend.” 


Millions of women all over the 
country feel just as kindly as 
Mrs. Lewis toward P and G. 
It gives them such beautiful 
white clothes with so much 
less rubbing and boiling. In 
any kind of water — hot or cold, hard or soft 
—it does their work in less time. There is no 
mystery about its supremacy—it is simply a 
better soap. Of course, it is the largest-selling 
‘soap in America! We feel sure that you will 
find it a better soap for your washing and 


ni ; 
clea nee PROCTER & GAMBLE 


* We have her real name, if you would like to know it. 


cA laundry hint from 
Mrs. Lewis 


“Arrer I have sprinkled my clothes, I 
always shake them out and fold them 
smoothly. Then I roll them up in some- 
thing to keep them damp all over. Other- 
wise they dry along the edges, and 


when ironed, sometimes show streaks.” 


lease, mother 


March 25, 1926 


| > 
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The largest-selling 
laundry soap in 
America 


There is no mystery 
about the supremacy 


. of P and G—it is 


simply a better soap. 





